





ou SEE, in a literary research 

way our Mr. Duffin has dug 
sea shells on the Florida coast, 
raised orchids in Louisiana, carved 
totem poles in Alaska and cro- 
cheted table cloths in Atchison, 

Kansas. Therefore, we figured he’d 
know about “rosemaling”. 

Putting down his horn-rimmed 
glasses, Duffin said, “I’m glad you 
asked me that. There’s to be a story 
on ‘rosemaling’ in PROFITABLE 
Hossigs quite soon. It originated 
in Norway, you know,” Duffin 
began with a learned look. 

“I thought it was Dutch,” said the Editor. 

“Rosemaling is Norwegian,” our Mr. Duffin continued, com- 
pletely unperturbed. “The hobby started there shortly after the 
advent of Christianity, and is quite popular as a way to spend 
those long winter evenings.” 

“Look, Duffy,” said the Promotion Man impatiently, “all the 
subscribers want to know is whether 
rosemaling is fun, profitable or exciting 
to read about.” 


“Eh . . . oh, sure, it’s fun!” Duffy” 


stopped in mid-sentence. “But for that 
matter the readers will find profit, ex- 
citement and lots of fun in the story 
on our amateur Elsa Maxwell who 
plans children’s birthday parties . . . 
on the man who makes amazingly life- 
like dolls from photographs of real 
people . . . and one of those ‘in the 
groove’ Hollywood musicians who 
makes all sorts of lovely things from 
scraps of plastic, and sells them like hot cakes.” 

“Hold on, Duffy,” you’re going too fast,” the Promotion Man 
said. “Just how many hobby ideas do readers get in a year of 
reading ProrrraBLe Hossies?” 

“Mmmn .. . 350, maybe more. 
Now you take rosemaling . . .” 

“No, you take rosemaling, Duf- 
fin, I want to let a few hundred 
thousand hobbyists know they can 
get a lot of entertainment and a 
wide variety of intriguing hobby 
ideas for less than a cent an idea 
. . . delivered to their mail box 
each month, too.” 

“They'll like rosemaling, it’s . . .” 

“Never mind rosemaling now. They'll all be looking for it in 
ProriraBLe Hospies.” That last remark was from the Promotion 
Man on the way back to his typewriter. 

He’s asked us to pass along the word that paper is still scarce, and 
expiring subscriptions are being stopped right on the dot. We can 
still accept some new subscribers, however, and if you want your 
copy delivered to you every month—or if your subscription is expir- 
ing, just slip $3.00 in an envelope, address to PRorrraBLe Hossigs. 
J50 Westport Station, Kansas City 2, Mo., and we'll do the rest. 

Don’t forget, Duffin says rosemaling is fun . . . and he’s already 
digging up new ideas and different hobbies for futuge issues. 
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Profitable Hobbies is published monthly 
by Modern Handcraft, Inc., 3958 Central 
Street, Westport Station, Kansas City, Mis- 
souri. Entered as second class matter April 
11, 1946, at the Post Office at Kansas City, 
Missouri, under the act of March 3, 1879. 
Twenty-five cents a copy. Annual sub- 
scriptions $3.00 in the United States and 
its possessions, and in the countries of the 
Pan American Union; $3.50 in Canada. 
Foreign subscriptions, $4.00. One month’s 
advance notice required for change of sub- 
scription address. Both old and new ad- 
dresses must be given, and request marked 
for Circulation Department, Profitable 
Hobbies. Printed in the U. S. A. Copy- 
right 1946 by Modern Handcraft. 


Contributors should make a coy of all 
manuscripts submitted. Every effort will 
be made to return unavailable manuscripts, 


map and diagrams if accompanied 
5 ficient first class postage, but Profit 
able Hobbies will not be responsible for 
any loss of such material. 
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W: FIND THAT EDITORS need some 
of the same philosophic qualities 
of a football player who realizes that 
he may be a great fellow on the Sat- 
urday that he runs sixty yards for a 
parce Pees and a bum a week later 
when he fumbles a punt on his own 
10-yard line. For instance, we re- 
cently received a letter from Jack 
Brandon, who wrote “Capturing the 
Rainbow for Milady” in our Novem- 
ber issue, in which he said that the 
manner in which the editorial staff 
of ProrrraBLeE Hosstes handled his 
manuscript impressed him so much 
that he was going to use it as an 


‘illustration in another article he was 


writing on the subject, “Why There 
Are Editors.” 

Our editorial staff was feeling 
good about that when along came a 


‘letter from an author in New Jersey 


who raked us over the coals for some 
delays that had taken place in connec- 
tion with the handling of one of his 
articles. 

We saw his side of it all right, and 
were sorry that we hadn’t acted as 
speedily as the author wished. But 
we want to take this occasion to ask 
the indulgence of those of you who 
are contributors, when you think that 
your contributions are not getting 
speedy enough consideration. We re- 
ceive hundreds of manuscripts each 
week and we give you our word that 
we read every one of them. If we 
didn’t, we could probably handle 
them quicker, but we think you 
would rather have us consider each 
of them fairly. 

What we sometimes forget is that 
to each author his own manuscript 
is the most important one in the 
world. And what authors sometimes 
forget is that editors must regard each 
contribution as of equal importance 
until it is proved otherwise. Anyway, 
one of our New Year's resolutions 
will be to try to give you quicker de- 
cisions on your manuscripts without 
giving them any less careful consid- 
eration. 


WIGHT PENNINGTON, A FREQUENT 
contributor to ProFrraBLe Hos- 
BrES, and the author of “Creator in 
2 (Continued on Page 57) 
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IN PROFITABLE HOBBIES 


VOLUME 3 JANUARY, 1947 NUMBER 1! 





ARTICLES 


Creator in Clay... SEA oS eee Dwight Pennington 6 
Figures That Tien Smiling Thelma Hall Quast 10 
Wild Animal Rancher Willard G. Duckworth 12 
Deing Favors for Hostesses Vauna Salthouse Schulz 14 
A Hobby That Equalled a College Education _____ Robert William Vail 16 
Little Southern Charmers i? David Markstein 18 
Post Cards.........)....... Thomas Elmore Lucy 19 © 
One Hundred Rugs a Vue’ Robin: ne 82 ee _..4. Marie Webb 20 
Square Dancing Goes To = Robert Zacks 22 
A Ghost’s Story 

Evolution of a Woodworking Hobby 

Partners in Puppetry 

Capturing Ants and Dollars 

Sunday Is Train Time 

Layman at Law 

Plates That Speak of Love 


Me 
FEATURES 


This Hobby World... SIO Rep tt Seg Rie pI F oo obs ae So 
It’s Easy to Make a Tufted Siew: 

This Month’s Cressword Puzzle Award 

Are You the Observant Type? .........-.-.--.---.__.. 


DEPARTMENTS 


Hobby Huddle 

Hobby Bookshelf 

Collecting Is My Hobby 

Possibilities in Postmarks oat 

Preserving the Music of the Bells 

Hobby Parade 

Hobby Town Meeting 
Extending the Strawberry Season Sarah Umosella 36 
Archers’ Artisan.._.-..--------.._.- PEE ye Se ea A Francis :Z. Zuiker 36 
I Get Paid for My Questions ; i “ 33 
Woodworking His Way bias Ray E. Stevens 38 
Seamep SeyHlet:<...:. 2.2.2.5: 22222.22.: Se ee re EL ted Cee ‘Frank La Cava 39 


Hobbying in Washington 


..... Arthur G. Lyon, Ir. 2 
Florence Drake ae 


a 


Cover Photograph—Hahn-Millard 

Model—Elizabeth Shea a 

Costume from Adler’s, Kansas City, Mo. 

Marionette from Nelson-Atkins Art Gallery 

Background from the Chinese Room of the Nelson-Atkins 
Art Gallery, Kansas City, Mo. 











WHERE HOBBY RIDERS TIE UP FOR PROFIT 


IDEAS © MARKETS @ EXCHANGES e BUYERS @ SELLERS 





PROFITABLE HOBBIES 





A suggestion... 


When you answer an 
ad, why not enclose a 
self-addressed, stamped en- 
velope for a reply? This is 
especially advisable when 
asking for information. 
The person you write will 
appreciate this courtesy, and 
vou’re far more likely to 
have your letter answered. 











The charge for classified advertisements is 10 cents a word payable in advance by check, cash or monev order. All classified 
set solid, without display, leaded, or blank space. All copy subject to publisher’s approval. For clarity, please type or print your copy. 
Be sure that check, currency or money order accompanies copy. February forms are now closed. Copy for March issue must reach 


us by January 10th. 








BOOKS, PATTERNS 





MANUFACTURE WOOD TOYS for a pleasant 
profitable hobby. 35 patterns of action pull 
toys, doll table and chairs, high chair, ironing 
board, wheelbarrow, doll cradle and bed, trucks, 
etc., $1.00. 20 modern pull toy patterns 50c. 
35 patterns circus wagons,- trucks, ambulances, 
tractor, locomotive, pull toys, etc., $1.00. Con- 
tinental Homecrafters, 907 Birch, Eau Claire, 
Wisconsin. 


EASY TO MAKE tthirteen inch doll pattern 
15c. Pair boy and girl 25c. Mrs. Ernest N. 
Angeles 23; 





Foster, 4078 Verona St., Los 
Calif. 





AUTHENTIC NORWEIGEN DESIGNS _ for 
Painting and Needlework. Trace onto wood, furn- 
iture, fabrics, etc. Twelve different designs, three 
different borders, various sizes. Color guide and 
instructions. Thirty designs on four large sheets 
$1.00. B. C. Robertson, 5822-PH Park, Minn- 
eapolis 7, Minn. 


MINERAL AND FOSSIL COLLECTORS—Read 
The Earth Science Digest. Send 25c for sample 
copy of the newest most progressive of the 
geological publications. Address: E. S. D., Box 
57, Dept. PH, Omaha 3, Nebr. 








BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


WHOLESALE CATALOG, directory 10c, thou 
sands of articles. Stafford Sales, 961% N. Jef- 
ferson Ave., Indianapolis 1, Ind. (Dept. PHK). 


QUICK PROFITS selling individualized belts, 
buckles, cap badges, tie holders, uniforms. Choice 
of thousand som ling Sure repeat orders. Easy 
selling outfit offer. Write HOOK-FAST COM- 
PANY, Dept. 26, Roanoke, Virginia. 











GOT $24,500 USING “SCHEMES” from 
“Schemer” Magazine, Alliance, Ohio. 49th year, 
$1.00. Three copies 25c. 


CAVIES: Quality breeders for sale, all colors. 
Booklet on care 10c. Price list free. L. M. Lan- 
dis, R. D. Doylestown, Pa. 


OPERATE PROFITABLE mail order business. 
- opportunity. For details write Wm. 

. Baker, 87 Boiling Spgs., Avenue, East 
Rutherford, N. J. 











BUTTONS 


ASSEMBLE AND SELL modern. buttoncraft 
jewelry. Fash sellers, | ema sc Instruction 
course, sales plan and ginners’ kit, $1.25. 
O’Rourke, 214 York Street, Jersey City, N. J. 








COLLECTIONS 


CONTESTS 


MAGIC 





SURPRISE YOURSELF by winning a prize! 
$1,000 checks, Free automobiles and valuable 
merchandise. Here’s how and where to win your 
share! Enclose 3c stamp. National Contest Bul- 
letin, Box 2685, Miami 31, Florida. 


MYSTIFY, ENTERTAIN Your friends. 64 page 
book and Magic catalog $1.00. Magic catal 
only, 25c. Herbert, H-192 N. Clark, Chicago f° 


MILITARY INSIGNIAS 








DOLLS 


PORTRAIT DOLLS of famous people. fictional 
characters. True to life modeling of heads, hands, 
done in composition. Dre in authentic cos- 
tume. Send for price list. Stamp please. Lewis 
Sorensen, 1802 11th St., Bremerton, Wash. 


WANTED — OLD DOLLS or heads of china. 
bisque, parian, or wax. Mrs. - Moore, 1891 
Twin Palms Drive, San Marino, California. 


DOLLS—NUTMEG HEADS, Marionettes made 
and dressed to order. Fisher, 112 Middlefield, 
Middletown, Conn. 


THE ORIGINAL KNOT DOLL. Made of bits 
of silk knotted. No sewing whatever, all join- 
ings knotted. $1.50. Florence Nelson, 79 E. 


San Fernando, San Jose, Calif. 


DUSKY DANCERS. Irresistible, colorful, $2.00 
pair. Sara Manbeck, Ankeny, Iowa. 




















GREETING CARDS 


BOX OF BEAUTIFUL Easter Cards $1.00 sent 
Post Paid. Geo. M. Lynch, Warren, Ind. 


PERSONAL POSTALS, name cards. 100, $1.25. 
Sanford, 1226 6th, Des Moines 14, Iowa. 


HOBBY SUPPLIES 


WHITTLERS’ SUPPLIES — Redi-cut Blanks, 
Special Woods, Knives. ‘Old’? Whittler, 1402 
Charles, LaCrosse, Wis. . 

















INDIAN RELICS 
FINE INDIAN beadwork, stoneage relics, coins, 
minerals, novelties, weapons, glassware. 5 stone 


Indian tools 50c. Catalog 5c. Sistershop, North- 
branch 4, Kansas. 


JEWELRY 
WANTED: Old, broken jewelry. Cash paid 











immediately. Mail = teeth, watches, rings, 
silverware, diamonds, spectacles. Satisfaction 
guararteed. Information free. Rose Smelting 


Co., 29-PH, East Madison, Chicago. 


LETTERHEAD COLLECTORS 








START A BUTTON Collection. An assortment 
of old buttons, qeeties. stencil and ringer but- 
tons for $1.25. e folio ‘““The Beginning But- 


ton .Collector’s Guide,” $1.00. O’Rourke, 214 
York Street, Jersey City, N. J. 


ANXIOUS TO COMMUNICATE with fellow 
letterhead collectors. Send your name, address, 
and type you collect. I’ll refund the 3c stamp 
you use! Farrant, Box 104, Highland Park, Los 
Angeles, Calif. 


COLLECT MILITARY EMBLEMS—Most fasci- 
nating post war hobby; Also, German Models 
and Jap souvenirs; Introductory offer: 22 dif- 
ferent insignias (value $4.60) send $1.00; 10 
different office rs’ emblems, 50c. Illustrated cata- 
log of 1,000 emblems 10c. Sample 5c. Hobby 
— 35 H. West 32nd St., New York, New 
ork. 





MISCELLANEOUS 


TABLE-TOP THEATRE-a startling new idea in 
entertainment. More fun than a movie! Consists 
of 1 standard Stereoscope and_12 three-dimension 
views. Shows our cunning Table-Top Dolls in 
exciting, realistic Scenes. Send your name and 
address on postal for sample scene, List and 
Prices. Trinity Studios, Box 6073 Term-Annex, 
Dallas, Texas. 


FANCY PRINT APRONS. Small, medium, 
large. Tie $1.25, bib $1.75. 15 birth announce- 
ments, cute designs, $.75. 15 all occasion en- 
closure cards $.75. Convenient coin envelopes 
$.40 per 100. 3 line rubber stamp $.45. Thelma 
Mullins, Riverview 8, W. Va. 


GLASS BUTTONS. Indian Relics. Weapons. 
Coins. Bills. Stamps. ks, ina. Jewelry. 
War Relics. Fossils. Minerals. Catalogue 5c. 
Cowboy Lemley, Las Cruces, New Mexico. 


LUMINOUS PAINT that glows in dark easily 
made. LeLite Luminous Pi nts. Any quan- 
tity. Instructions. Sample 
Five Colors, Dollar. List. 
Nebr. 


BUY, SELL, TRADE foreign made goods, Bali- 
nese w carvings. Sheffield daggers, odd 
silver and gold rings (men’s only). Oriental 
pistols, swords, odd pipes, curios of all kinds. 
Miller’s Curio Shop, 433 Main, Norfolk, Va. 


DRAWINGS OF YOUR IDEAS—Inventions, by 
college draftsmen—drawings approved by Patent 
Attorneys. Chrisman, College Box 375, Man- 
hattan, Kansas. 


YOU CAN ENTERTAIN with Chalk Talks. 
as. 10c. John Balda, Trick Cartoonist, Osh- 
, Wis. 


LEARN VENTRIL' 
particulars. Smith, pt. 
Peoria, 


OLD LICENSE PLATES wanted from every- 
or Anthony Shupienus, Newport, New 
ersey. 


MOUSTACHE CUP, left-handed ones only. 
c—_ 1171 Washington St., West Newton 65, 
ass. 


PHOTOS, POSTCARDS, 8000 subjects, 50 
assorted, 50c Bn ack’s Hobby Shop, 591 
12th St., Oakland 7, California. 














e Color, Quarter. 
LeLite, Hastings, 














UISM, 3c 4 brings 
601, 801 Bigelow, 
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HAVE AN OLDSMOBILE, which we believe is 


of 1900, in running condition when 
Write or. contact, Box C, Tipton, Kansas. 


sationery (Gx10" taches), 20° matching en 
apap x ma en- 
parma Be ia ersonalized all neatly 
> rome mame and aadien, Boag 
Laer 3 fee 00. west Stationery Service, pt. 
7-H, 1024 Quincy, Topeka, Kansas. 
— 
bide Tipped Scriber, 6 pay i 
as Glass Cutter, $1. 00. foment i 
Resh ned, Right or Left hand, $2.00. Frank- 


lin E. Penny, 210 N. Penn St., West Chester. 
Penna. 








MECHANICS. Pg agp — 





PRESERVE YOUR FAMILY TREE on a Gallo- 
way Ancestry Chart. Durable-Beautiful-Com- 
plete, $1.00.each, postage paid. Galloway An- 

on Charts, 318 E. Union St., Pasadena 1, 
ali 


NEEDLECRAFT, WEAVING 


RAYON, HAND WOVEN, crocheted edge pot 
holders. Assorted colors. 25c per pair paid. 
Otto Swingle, Oak Knoll, Mackinaw, Ill. 


CHENILLE BEDSPREADS, ROBES, and rugs. 
Beautiful embroidered pillowcases, scarves and 
vanity sets. Fancy aprons. Nalria Edwards, Fay- 
etteville, Ala. 


ASSORTED HANDMADE dolls, stuffed toys, 
cocker tatting. Mary Smith, 313 Behrends, 
eoria, 


ORDERS TAKEN for anything crocheted, tatted, 
or embroidered. Clara Tilley, 1115 West 9th, 
Medford, Oregon. 


WANTED ORDERS FOR HAND-KNITTED 
MITTENS. Adult size $3.50 per pair, Children’s 
$2.50. Bed socks $1.50. Crocheted Afghans at 
$35.00 each. Only the best quality new yarn 
used. Satisfaction guaranteed. Mrs. Dana C. 
Northrop, Prattsburg, New York. 


LOVELY a GARDEN QUILTS for sale. 
Also furnish pieced block and pattern of this 
quilt, 35c. enevieve Harman, R. F. D. 1, 
French Creek, W. Va. 


ORDERS TAKEN for anything Crocheted — 
Embroidered. Also any type sewing. L. 
Dalke, 775 Bennett St., Luzerne, Penna. 


ORDERS TAKEN for 12 inch round doilies 
$1.50. Gladys Pickett, Sparta, Mich. 


PATCHWORK APRONS made. Pre-war prints. 
aes each. Esther Grove, Box 133, Oxford, 
ndiana. 


I BUY FOR RESALE crochet or other kinds of 
fancy work, plaques and novelties. If you have 
these articles for sale write me givin details as 
to type, price, size and materials. Clark’s Novelty 
Shop, Appleton City, Mo. 






































CROCHET pegs on handkerchiefs 25c 
each. Mrs. B. E. G. Sa R.P.N., Highland, 
Ulster Co., Lloyd, nN. ¥ 


ORDERS TAKEN for crocheted doilies, chair 
backs, scarfs, vanity sets. Mrs. William Banta, 
Box 95, Wyoming, 3 


Oe BABY SETS, Sacque, Bonnets, 
Bootees , Bedjackets, wholesale or 
retail. be Gilley, 5259 E. 10th Street, In- 
dianapolis, Indiana. 


ORDERS TAKEN for anything in crochet or 
embroidery. Mrs. Homer D.° Appling, Mont- 
gomery City, Mo. 


EXPERT CROCHETING — Instruction leaflet 
must accompany order. Several articles always 
ready. Shut in. Nellie Saxton, Antelope, Mont. 


FELT FOR NEEDLECRAFT. 12x12 inch Felt 
squares. Assorted colors and grades. 9 pc. assort- 
ment $1.00, 25 pc. assortment $2.50. Plus 25c 
for postage and ge Add 10c for Color 

THE FELT CRAFTERS 


Chart on yard ? 
FELTCRAFT D ” PLAISTOW 13, N. H. 
WOODWORKING 


FOR SALE Beautifully desi wall shelves, 
$1.00 ir. Attractive Bird Feeders, asphalt 
roofs, $2.75. 2-inch carved letters, for name 
plates, 18c each, Mounted. State colors. Post- 
paid. Chalk’s Novelties, Hamilton, Mo. 























SWAP 


JEWELRY, BUTTONS, DOLLS, for dolls and 
miniatures. The Wind-a-Meer, 13919 Euclid 
Ave.; East Cleveland 12, Ohio. 








NOVELTIES 


UNIQUE, CHIC, DIFFERENT—Handmade black 
walnut belts made to order. Send waist measure 
and $3. 50 to L. S. Byrd, Banner Elk, N. C. 


HAND PAINTED BLACK WALNUT Shell 
Salt and Peppers 50c pair. Pitchers, Bracelets, 
Necklaces 50c each. Lapel Pins made of Whole 
Walnuts Adorable Painted Faces 50c each; also 
Pottery Pig Salt and Pep M and Cedar 

Shoes. 50c pair. lies Dolls 75c each. 
Jack Bailes, Eureka Springs, Ark. 


BEADED BROOCHES. se oer desi 
ful gifts, only $1.00. $ color. Not sold in 
— Money refunded within 5 days if not 

Alverna L. Nedeau, 934 Leland Ave., 
Chicago 40, Il. 


HOBBYISTS Spe ina gh Bo Send for free pitchers, bells 
list: novelty 2a 


ti wee Benen ea een a ak Wash- 


ington Street, Peoria 2, lin 


BEAUTIFUL CERAMIC JEWELRY, rage A to 
order, shells, glazes, supplies for all jewelry. Mrs 

Lena Kenyon, Burk Ave., R.F.D., Westville, 
New Jersey. 


ORIGINAL, useful, artistic Hall Trees, Book 











, beauti- 














Ends. Chas. H. Sumner, Bloomingdale, Mich. 
SEQUIN ye directions and — 
terials, $1.00. ak Olson, Cortland, Ml 


a a as 


EALER’S DI 


Listed under various hobbies and by 
state. Copy not to exceed 7 lines. Orders 
must be for 6 times or more (noncan- 
Six times $15; 12 times $20. 
Listing subject to publishers’ approval. 





PET STOCK 





PARRAKEETS, selected young male p: ctive 
talkers. Sherman O. Figland, 4103 2nd, Des 
Moines, Ia. 





60 VARIETIES—Pigeons, Rabbits, Guinea Pigs, 
Pheasants, Peafowls, Doves, Parakeets, etc. Cata- 
logue 10c. Jas. Houck Company, Tiffin, Ohio. 


PRINTING SUPPLIES 


MIMEOGRAPHING-—Also Stencils, Inks, Sup- 
plies. Stowe, Box 398PH, Bartlesville, Okla. 


RADIO, ELECTRICAL 


ELECTRIC LE gee writes, engraves all metals. 
$1.00 postpaid. Beyer Mfg., 4515-M. Cottage 
Grove, Chicago 15. 

















Rubber Stamps, Office Supplies 


3 Lines 40c; Signatures $1.75; Pads 25c. Stamp- 
rite, Wauwatosa, Wis. 


SHELLCRAFT 
SEA SHELL JEWELRY for Profit-Hobby-Health 











Sake. Easy instructions with material for ear- 
rings-b — a = Shelleraft, 1429 56th 
Avenue, Oakland 





BEAUTIFUL SEA SHELLS for making color- 
ful costume —— Order our new Special 
Beginner’s Kit with five different assortments 
of shells, including foundations for making 
your = ear rings, brooches, etc. Special now. 
Sea Shel Products, 3239 Park St., 

$25 5, Florida. 


SHELL JEWELRY SUPPLIES. Wholesale only. 
McFarland’s, Dept. C., Sarasota, Fla. 


STAMPS, COINS 


125 DIFFERENT PICTURESQUE stamps 50c. 
Bertha Kerr, Trenton, 


33 DJBOUTI, REUNION, MARTINIQUE, etc. 
including sets of Venezuela and ng git aaan 5c 
with approvals. Randall, Dansville, N 


COINS—A FASCINATING HOBBY, five differ- 
ent $1.00 specials for the beginner, 25 Indian 
Head Cents, 25 Lincoln Cents, 10 Nickels, 5 
Dimes, or 10 Foreign coins. Latest illustrated 
coin handbook 65c id. Victor Reemsnyder, 
185 Kneeland Road, New Haven, Conn. 
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RECTORY 


concise 
sive project books on eer cealt —_S me bend 


wore, bone-craft, seat wea’ 
Pre paren concerning instructional 
Peers en__ various 
HOOL OF 
NORTH CAROLINA. 


craft. Write 


handcrafts. 
HANDICRAFTS, PENLAND. 





KEEPING BOOKS 
ON COLLECTING 


| you ARE a collector, keep a 
scrap book, and a note book. 
In the note book write all the 
information you can gather on 
= item which is your hobby. 

our public ase for re- 
4 work and you will be 
surprised what interesting data 
you can uncover about what- 
ever it is that you collect. Find 
out everything you can about 
it, from the ancient times to the 
present day. 


In your — 
pings about ot 


book put clip- 
er people who 
collect what you do, and also 
ictures which pertain to your 
big: You will find these two 
books, which will grow as your 
collection grows, to be a great 
help to you if you show your 
things and wish to give a talk 
on them at the time they are 
shown. Your information for 
the talk will be at hand. And 
ou may also find that this note 
k and scrap book will give 
you as much pleasure as the 
collection itself. Try it. 


If you are not a collector, 
give some thought to the idea 
of becoming one, for Sir Will- 
iam Osler, that wise and famous 
physician said, “No man is 
really happy or safe without a 
hobby.” 

—Lida Jane Curtin. 








In answe 
mention P eR oviT nee BLE 
HOBBIES. 





















YOUR NEW 
HOBBY HELPER 








COMPLETE WITH 

35 ACCESSORIES 

IN FITTED STEEL 
CASE 


$99°0 


$31.75 value 
if purchased 
separately 


Exclusive finger-grip 
brings hand closer 
for finer work. 


A WHOLE SHOP 
FULL OF TOUKS 
IN OWE! 


IMPROVES YOUR SKILL WITH 
WOOD, METAL, GLASS, PLASTICS 


Takes the labor out of model- 
making and all fine-detail work. 
Means better results. Use it for 
grinding, routing, sanding, drill- 
ing, carving, finishing and 9,994 
other uses. Precision-engineered, 
runs accurately in excess of 29,- 
000 RPM, AC-DC, with more ex- 
clusive features than any other 
tool. At Department, Hardware, 
Electrical, Jewelry and Hobby 
stores. 


CASCO 
ELECTRI-CRAFT TOOL KIT 


CASCO PRODUCTS CORPORATION 
BRIDGEPORT 2, CONN. 











PROFITABLE HOBBIES 


PROFITABLE HOBBIES will pay $1 for each short hobby item accepted for This Hobby World. 


This may be an original item or a newspaper clipping. 


If possible, give the complete address cot 


the hobbyists mentioned. No contributions to this column will be returned. Send in as many items as 


you wish. Be sure to put your name and address on each contribution. 


If duplicate items are 


the sole judge of which one ¥ 3g be used. Send material to This Hobby World, 


received, we shall be 
PROFITABLE. HOBBIES, 3958 Central, 


Kansas City 2, 


If you wish to communicate with any of the Ki atetens mentioned in this column, please write 


direct rather than through PROFITABLE HOBBIES. 





Three towns, a city, and a com- 
plete railroad system have been built 
in his attic by William O. Brill, of 
Columbus, Ohio. Using a scale of 
an eighth of an inch to a foot, Brill 
has spent his*spare time for the last 
12 years constructing the tiny com- 
munity, which includes 600 feet of 
track, 105 locomotives, freight and 
passenger cars, a nine-foot suspension 
bridge, buildings and factories, as 
well as such items as automobiles 
and billboards. Brill values his handi- 
work at nearly $2,000. 


a 


The collection of flat-irons belong- 
ing to Mrs. Lawrence Hickman, of 
Durango, Colorado, numbers 69. The 
irons vary greatly in size, age, and 
complexity. "The oldest iron was made 
in 1865, and is of the hot-stove- 
heating variety. 


> & ~ 


~ Ten-year-old Charmian Beaty of 
209 Grand Ave., Hackettstown, New 
Jersey, turned her two- year collection 
of comic books into a circulating li- 
brary. Rates are 2 cents a day, with 
stiff fines for over-due magazines. 
Charmian ran an advertisement in 
the local weekly to announce the 
opening of her library, which has a 
growing list of borrowers. 


* 


One of the largest private collec- 
tions of animals in Australia is the 
private zoo of St. John Robinson, 
master butcher. Located in Towns- 
ville, a northern Queensland State 
town, it contains a 14-foot crocodile 
so fastidious it won't feed until 
Robinson cleans its teeth with an 
ordinary toothbrush. 


Dr. George Washington Carver, 
who made outstanding discoveries in 
the field of agricultural chemistry, 
used his spare: time to make beautiful 
pieces of crochet, tatting, embroidery 
and weaving, often of his own de 
sign. One of the rooms in the Carver 
Museum at Tuskegee Institute, Ala- 
bama, is given over to an exhibit of 
the needlework made by Dr. Carver. 
who died in 1943. 


* 


After the Nazis invaded Norway 
in 1940, Mrs. O. N. Hildahl started 
making yarn dolls, selling them, and 
sending the money to her people in 
Norway. Mrs. Hildahl, who lives 
on a farm near Roseau, Minnesota, 
gets many of her ideas for her ex- 
quisitely made 6-inch figures from 
old Norwegian folk songs that she 
sings as she works. Her creations, 
which are constructed around a wire 
frame, include a wicked troll, a Norse 
bridal party, skiers, and many others. 
Mr. Hildahl carves the accessories, 
such as the skis (steamed so they’d 
curve just right), the violin for the 
fiddler, the chair and stool for the 
knitters. 


* : 


When Harry W. Heist of Read- 
ing, Pennsylvania, needs a crochet 
hook, he must spend 22 hours 
polishing down the finest hook (No. 
14) he can find in the United States. 
Heist, an electrician, crochets fine 
silk doilies in the sheer four-thread 
silk used for chiffon stockings. These 
doilies are from 2% to 8 inches 
across, and most of them are original 
in design. Heist first took an interest 
in crocheting fine doilies while he 
was in Japan, where. the finest cro- 
chet hooks are to be found 
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Energy, originality and a willing- 
ness to experiment have placed 
a busy mother in the forefront 


of the ceramic field. 





[I WE IN THIS country make iayely 
things, we needn’t worry too muc 
because imports are starting again. 
We can compete, if we will.” 

The speaker was Marguerite Eard- 
ley Mitchell, whose MEM ceramic 
articles (named for her initials) are 
being sold all over the United States, 
within two years after she began 
working seriously in ceramics as a 
hobby. To her, the molding, coloring 
and firing of beautiful figures, lamp 
bases and other things is as much fun 
as ever, even on a production basis of 
several hundred a month. 

“We sort of let ourselves go here,” 
Mrs. Mitchell continued, turning for 
confirmation to her assistant, Dale 
Sehnert, a student at the Kansas City 
Art Institute. “We get all kinds of 
ideas; experiments are put into every 
firing. In this country, we seem to 
have more humor than they have in 
the older countries. I see no reason 
why we can’t equal Royal Dolton and 
some of the other imports, as we 
achieve more and more appealing 
American designs.” 

Mrs. Mitchell’s remark about hu- 
mor was amply illustrated by dozens 
of colorful little figures on the shelves 
in the basement workshop in the 
Mitchell home. Many of them are 
the angels which represent, Mrs. 
Mitchell says, “my idea of heaven,” 
and which have become almost a 
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MEM trademark. Of 46 designs now 
being produced, 27 are angels. 


.E.M. puts ON a mischievous 
smile as she talks about her 
angels. They seem to be typical of 
her, whimsical, interested, always 
ready to try something new and de- 
termined to succeed at it. Alert and 
vigorous, she carries with obvious en- 
joyment her multiple role of mother, 
housewife, hobbyist, commercial pro- 
ducer of ceramic articles and, until 
recent months, instructor of armed 
forces veteranswho need occupational 
therapy. Small in stature, she is large 
in ideas and activities, and her brown 
eyes dance as she talks about her 
angels. She wears a silky white blouse 
and navy blue slacks as she conducts 
a tour of the workshop where there 
are angels in all stages of production. 
They are 4-inch figures in long 
robes and whimsical attitudes, en- 
gaged in all sorts of mundane activi- 
ties. There are bowling angels, fish- 
ing angels, lazy angels, reclining or 
sitting, praying angels Cone of which 
is peeking slyly), and Christmas 
angels, one with a big silver star, 
another holding a candle. And there 
is the angel baseball team, which is 
touring the country with the national 
exhibit sponsored by the Onandaga 
Pottery Comipany and the Syracuse 
Museum of Art, * Sram New York. 


Dwight Pennington 
Photographs by Earl Hense 


After opening in Syracuse, the ex- 
hibit will go on to the Metropolitan 
Museum of Art in New York City, 
where it opens January 10, with visits 
to many other large cities scheduled 
in the months ahead. 


I T WAS THE ANGELS, primarily, which 
caught the eye of Oliver W. Eld- 
ridge of Chicago, agent for glass- 
ware, pottery and other products, in 
the summer of 1945. But back of that 
incident lay years of art study which 
had failed to produce anything in 
the way of a continuing career. Mar- 
guerite Eardley had been taking art 
courses since her California child- 
hood. All her friends in California 
were artists, and she did some work 
there, but never settled on it as a 
career. 

“It’s easy to keep on going to art 
school, and never produce anything,” 
Mrs. Mitchell said. “You're never 
challenged to put your training to 
use. I didn’t until I was pushed into 
it,” 

It was “after Bruce and _ before 
Kirby,” as Mrs. Mitchell places it, 
that she chose ceramics as, her par- 
ticular line and went to work earn- 


estly. She had met Donald J. Mitch- 
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Marguerite Eardley Mitchell works with a rose-crowned figure being prepared for the kiln. Her “helpers” are 


her two sons, Bruce, 5 years old, and Kirby, 3%. 


ell, jr., in Mexico, married him in 
Washington, and they were living 
in St. Louis when she took a year's 
course in ceramics at Washington 
university. Their first son, Bruce, was 
an infant; their second had not yet 
been born. Now Bruce is 5 years old 
and Kirby is 3%, and their mother’s 
angels delight them; but they pro- 
vide some distractions and interrup- 
tions in the ceramics workshop. 


BK THE CERAMICS course pro- 
duced no continuing activity un- 
til Mr. Mitchell decided to go into 
business for himself, and the family 
moved to Kansas City, Missouri. He 
bought a large house on a hillside 
acreage in wooded, rolling Eastwood 
Hills, just outside the city. Fortui- 
tously, it has a big, airy basement 
with a driveway entrance—it served 
as a garage before tubs of slip clay, 
and work tables, and electric kilns, 
and storage cabinets loaded with all 


sorts of ceramic pieces in various 
stages of completion began to fill 
up the place. 

That was what happened, and its 
happening drove the little angels 
and the other things to market. In a 
rather remote house, standing apart 
from its neighbors, Mrs. Mitchell 
had plenty of opportunity to de- 
velop her hobby. She found in it 
all the enjoyment she had hoped for, 
working in three dimensions instead 
of two, as she had done in drawings. 
As products from her first kiln began 
to line shelves and tables, Don re- 
marked one day: 

“We'll be knee-deep in these things 
if you don’t give some of them away.” 

His wife said something about 
selling them. The husband was skep- 
tical. That put the ambitious cera- 
mist on her mettle; she decided right 
then that MEM ceramic products 
must be a commercial success. Tak- 
ing some of her best pieces, she called 







at the Hall Brothers gift shop in 
downtown Kansas City. There she 
found an appreciative buyer, who in- 
vited her to leave them for display, 
on consignment. And there, a little 
later, Mr. Eldridge saw them. He 
asked the name of their maker. 
As a result, Mrs. Mitchell was in- 
vited to call at his office in the Mer- 
chandise Mart in Chicago, with 
samples of her work. As she looks 
at it now, less than a year and a half 
later, those samples were roug’s 
things; she would not offer them for 
sale today. But the pottery expert saw 
the originality and verve in their de- 
sign, and the extra care in coloring 
and firing which continue to charac- 
terize the MEM products. In 1945 
Mrs. Mitchell made without assist- 
ance, except for her husband’s work 
in mixing slip clay, and in preparing 
shipments, about 1,000 pieces. Now, 
with the assistance of Dale Sehnert 
and of Mrs. Ora da Silva, the MEM 
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industry turns out about 300 items 
a month. But it keeps clear of mass 
production for, says its chief worker. 
“You can’t mass-produce charm.” 
Each piece is handled individually six 
times before completion. 


= INDIVIDUALITY AND charm of 
ME\MI ceramic articles begins, ot 
course, with the first step in their 
making, the forming of the original 
model in clay. It is here that new 
ideas can be expressed, new life and 
interest put into the designs. It is 
here that the artist works out unusual 
concepts, from a pickaninny boy eat- 
ing watermelon to a lady of the 
Chinese court; from a schoeigiel stick- 
ing out her tongue, to a bored dandy 
in a high silk hat. Mrs. Mitchell and 
her helpers are developing decora- 
tive table settings, including candle- 
sticks and centerpiece. They have 
made lamp bases and vases. They are 
working now ona complete setting 
of tableware. 

When a model is satisfactory, a 
plaster piece-mold is made. Mold- 
making requires much practice. The 
maker decides how many pieces are 
required. There may be as few as 
two, or as many as a half dozen, de- 
pending on the complexity of the de- 
sign and the number of undercuts 
and curves. The pieces must be so 
divided that they will fall away read- 
ily when it is time to remove a figure. 
Briefly, the procedure is to block off 
one section of the model with a clay 
wall, then pour plaster around it. 


Mrs. Mitchell’s first ceramic 


piece, which she calls her “Sad 
Russian,” stands on a table in the 
master bedroom. It was made sev- 
eral years ago, but Mrs. Mitchell 
started her ceramic hobby ser- 
iously only two years ago. 
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Snspiration 


‘ix Is THE way Marguerite 
Eardley Mitchell explains the 
idea back of some of her “My Idea 
of Heaven” angels, the  sports- 
minded figures chiefly responsible 
for changing MEM ceramics from 
a hobby to a commercial basis: 

“The snow had a crust, the sun 
glistened and the wind played on 
the icicles that covered the firs. They 
sounded like a million little bells. 
What a glorious feeling to fly down 
the mountain making elegant new 
tracks in the snow. Heaven itself 
couldn’t give you more joy than 
skiing in this beautiful, shiny, clean, 
blue-white world. That’s what I 
felt like, a zippy angel on skis, even 
to the nice, pure feeling that every 
ens angel should be full 
of. 

“Or have you ever skated on a 
lake with the moonlight picking up 


bits of icé.from under. your feet and 
rushing away with ‘them to the 
stars? .And‘,the nice, rhythmic mo- 
tion in the ‘cold cold deep blue deep 
blue air. Anyway this: winter pas- 
time is goed enough for any angel. 
In fact, all angels should. take. up 
skating. The rhythm alone keeps 
you young. 

“And another thing. Have you 
ever been standing on a nice, cold 
mountain stream, watching the water 
run like silver over moonlight peb- 
bles, dangling your fishline. indiffer- 
ently when—zam—the line is taut? 
Egad, a fish the size of a whaie; 
heavenly day, wait until the boys 
hear about this one. So sweet feeling, 
so smug, so contented. Surely an 
angel must get this thrill sometimes. 

“There was the day we went bird- 
hunting with Flopsy. Of course the 
day was dull but the walking was 
good. The noises of the field popped 
all around. Feeling good and holy 
we wouldn’t shoot a bird if we saw 
one—much. But the crisp air and 
the alert feeling were heavenly 
enough to forgive us for aiming, 
just once. Naturally I could go on 
and on about -all these celestial 
feelings, but maybe the angels them- 
selves can convey the message I’m 
trying to tell.”’ 
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Mrs. Ora da Silva at her worktable, where she attaches wings, halos and 
other accessories to the figures created by Mrs. Mitchell. 


When that plaster has hardened, the 
next section is blocked off and cast, 
and so on until all of the planned 
pieces of the mold have been made. 


HEN THE MOLD is ready, the 
ceramist can start work on her 


actual product. Mrs. Mitchell leads 
the visitor down the “production 
line,” if it can be called a production 
line when each piece requires three 
weeks from molding to completion, 
and each is a little different from 
any other. The process begins in the 
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Dale Sehnert, an art student applies glaze to a Balinese dancer, while a throng of other figures crowds about. 


comer where slip clay is prepared, 
by adding water to pulverized clay. 
In 100-pound sacks, this raw material 
is stacked against a wall awaiting use. 
There are clays from widely sepa- 
rated parts of the country, varying 
somewhat in color and other proper- 
ties. The individuality and quality of 
the final product begins with the se- 
lection and mixing of the clay. 

The mold is fastened together with 
strong rubber bands and the slip clay, 
about the consistency of cream, is 
poured in. It begins to harden around 


the edges, as the plaster absorbs the: 


moisture out of the clay next to it. 
When a sufficient thickness has hard- 
ened, perhaps three-sixteenths or a 
quarter of an inch, the remaining 
slip is poured back into the tub. A 
ceramist must learn to judge the 
proper thickness. 

“Most beginners make their pieces 
too thick or too thin,” Mrs. Mitchell 
remarks. “If too thin, they are fragile; 
if too thick, they not only are un- 


necessarily heavy, but there are more 

likely to be bubbles in the clay which 

em cause the piece to explode in the 
iln. 


FTER THE MOLD is removed, the 
piece is touched up and decor- 
ated. This provides an oportunity to 
give it added personality, by chang- 
ing the angle of the head or making 
some other slight alteration. It goes 
into a “wet box”—an old refrigerator 
where the air is kept moist—until 
Mrs. da Silva attaches halos, wings, 
baskets and other accessories which 
could not be formed in the mold. This 
is a matter of individual artistry, too; 
Mrs. da Silva treats each piece as a 
separate work of art, so every one 
differs a little from its predecessor. 
When she finishes with the pieces 
and the under glaze is applied, they 
are ready for bisque firing, as the 


first baking is called. They are put’ 


in an electric kiln, as many as a hun- 


dred at a time, the door is closed, and 


a long, anxious wait begins, for it 
will be more than three days before 
the results are known. The kiln 
warms up to a temperature of 2,000 
degrees Fahrenheit, controlled by a 
pyrometer. Then the current is 
switched off. But the door cannot 
be opened for 72 hours. The pieces 
must cool slowly; admitting outside 
air too early may cause every article 
in the kiln to crack. 


“You look through the peephole, 
trying to see how everything is,” Mrs. 

itchell explains. “But you can’t see 
much, and you just have to wait: in 
suspense until the door can be op- 
ened. 

“Sometimes the results are terrible. 
One or more figures may have ex- 
ploded, damaging many others. Per- 
haps some have warped out of shape. 
Before I got most of the kinks ironed 
out, kiln after kiln was terrible. 

“Now we make fewer mistakes, 


(Continued ~~ Page 55> 
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'An Oklahoma woman expresses 
her philosophy and demonstrates o 
her talent.by carving small wooden 


Figures 


That Keep 
Smiling 


Thelma Hall Quast 


E va C. Ryan’s Hossy is smiles in 
wood. Her philosophy is: “The 
world would be a much brighter 
place if every one of us would keep 
a chain of smiles going all the time, 
like chain letters.” 

Mrs. Ryan’s specialty is wooden 
‘figurines, to which she turned when 
-her two sons went into military ser- 
vice, leaving her with a great deal of 
_idle time on her hands. “Everywhere 
I looked,” she says, “the wooden fig- 
‘urines | saw in homes and stores had 
the sourest faces possible. Then and 
there | made up my mind that my 
figurines would never be caught 
scowling. I could see that here was 
a good way to spread my ‘smile phil- 
osophy’.” 

There was the pair she carved for 
a friend who wanted his father and 
mother reproduced in tiny figures. 
When they were finished and de- 
livered, he set them upon the desk 
where they looked out at him as he 
worked. “Every time I look at them,” 
he told her later, “I find them smiling 


at me and then I find myself smiling . 


back. The room seems so much 


. Cheerier with them in it.” 
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The only one of these figurines carved from wood by Mrs. Eva:Ryan 
that isn’t smiling is the overworked mule at the left. Mrs. Ryan sells her 
creations for prices ranging from $6 to $7 for a single figure up to $25 
for a pair of book ends, one of which she holds in’ her right hand. 


M*: Ryan, wHo lives in Okla- 
homa City, uses blocks of Cali- 
fornia sugar pine for her carving. 
California sugar pine, she says, is.soft 
and easily carved, is even grained 
and has no knots, which makes it ex- 
tremely desirable for “whittling,” as 
Mrs. Ryan puts it. 

Her figurines are not merely orna- 
mental figures but are reproductions 
of individuals she has seen or known 
about. They are really portraits in 


wood. When a newcomer to the 
Oklahoma Indian country, she was 
fascinated one day on a bus by a 
young Indian man whose face seemed 
to her to exemplify all the character- 
istics she had been taught that In- 
dians possess. Upon returning home 
that afternoon, she carved a small 
figurine bearing his features and 
wearing the traditional Indian dress 
complete to a tiny red bird feather at 
the back of the figure’s headdress. 






| 
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Later she used this same Indian as 
the inspiration for a dress clip, feather 
and all. | 

Asked to do a figurine of the 82- 
year-old father of a friend, who was 
usually busily engaged in doing some- 
thing with his hands, Mrs. Ryan por- 
trayed him in wood, holding a broom 
made of real straw, significant of his 
industry. When another friend came 
back from a trip go Mexico with the 
description of an exceeding comical 
mule, Mrs. Ryan carved the mule. 
He stands with his head hung almost 
to the ground and with such a weary 
expression on his old mule face that 
you can almost hear him complain 
of overwork. 


/ 


NE OF Mars. Ryan’s favorites is 
an old moonshiner with his 
whiskey jug on the ground beside 
him and his hands clasped around a 
long single-barreled shotgun. Others 
on hand just now are a hobo with his 
clothes tied in a red handkerchief on 
the end of a stick slung over his right 
shoulder, an old nga Negro 
preacher with his Bible in his hand 
and one finger upraised in an atti- 
tude of admonition, Grandma and 
Gramp in their Sunday-go-to-meetin’ 
clothes, a farmer holding a coil of 
rope (just a piece of soft twine), a 


Kansas cattleman, Farmer Brown’s 


wife with a bunch of turnips in one 
hand and a basket in the other, and 
Priscilla and John Alden. 

Not one has a serious. face. Every 
one looks so happy that you want to 
laugh with him or her. 

Some of these figurines are merely 
ornaments to stand on the desk or 
piano, but others have been used as 
book ends, stoppers for fancy. soda 
water bottles, salad bowls, salad forks 


and spoons, and sets of earrings and 


brooch. 


M™ Ryan poss her carving with 
regular carving knives, using a 
medium sized blade for the basic 
work and a finer one for the finishing 
touches. All carvings are painted in 
colors and each piece is shellacked 
and waxed. Black walnut and ma- 
hogany, weighted with lead, are used 
for the book end bases. 

For a time, she carved merely for 
the fun of whittling. Then friends 
began to ask her to make figures for 
them to use as gifts at Christmas and 
birthday time. Now she has orders 
for as many as she can turn out. She 


gets $25 for a pair of book ends, $15 


for a pair of ornamental figurines 
five inches high and $6 to $7 for a 
single figure. About six hours of 
solid work are required for the carv- 
ing of a single figure. Most of her 


‘orders come 7 through friends, 


but on occasion she has sold some 
objects through gift shops. Her work 
has gone to almost every part of the 
country. 


r RESPONSE TO AN invitation from 
the chairman of the board of 
trustees of the, Dudley Public Library 
in her home town of Webster, Massa- 
chusetts,. Mrs. Ryan displayed her 
carvings last August, as her part in 
the establishment of an educational 
fund in memory of James A, Lobban, 
superintendent of Webster Schools, 
who was principal of the high school 
there at the time of her graduation. 
Lasting a week, it created much in- 
terest and enthusiasm among school 
children, old schoolmates and teach- 








FI 
ers. It was highlighted by demonstra- 


tions and lessons in soap carving, 
which Mrs. Ryan hoped would en- 


oungsters to take up 


courage the 
or the teachers Mrs. 


hand work. 


Ryan demonstrated procedure. 


Sales included a pair of book ends, 
two figurines and five carved heads 
on corks, more than $50 worth. 
Orders totaling more than $40 were 
taken back home. 

Of her showing Mrs. Ryan sa 
“I suppose children’s praise is 
highest. They say what they think 
and pull no. punches.” 

One little girl remarked to her, 
“They are so perfect—I don’t see how 
you do it. They look as though they 
would talk. 1 wish I could own one— 
but our extra money goes for braces © 
on my teeth this year.” 

Another child, after asking many 
indirect questions, said, “My daddy 
says these figurines take.a lot of time, 
so they cost a lot of money .. . I sure 
do like them . . . but don’t you ever 
give any away?” 


















































“Sometimes I wish the doctor hadn't told Glendon to start a hobbyf” 
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In the Catskills a life long animal 
lover gratifies his ambition, and 
also profits by supplying zoos with 


varied hoofed creatures. 


OW WOULD you LIKE to look out 
for 386 children? 

Roland Lindemann does and loves 
it. Of course none of his brood are 
human beings. And yet they cer- 
tainly do display an affectionate na- 
ture—at least toward him. 

Hoofed animals, including water 
buffaloes, yaks, llamas, antelopes, 
deer, and bison from all parts of the 
world roam his range, which lies on 
the eastern slopes of the Catskill 
mountains, just south of Cairo, New 
York. 

Lindemann always adored ani- 
mals. As a boy he picked up every 
kind of beast he could lay his hands 
on, from stray dogs and cats roaming 
the streets of his Alsatian home in 
Europe, to the elusive deer which 
lived in the forests. 

His hobby became an obsession 
with him. He wowld collect all avail- 
able scraps of wire with which to 
build pens and coops, and nurse his 
pets with a father’s care until he was 
forced to release some of the older 
inhabitants in order to make a place 
for some new stray. 

Even then when he was in his late 
teens, he might have transformed his 
hobby into a regular business. But 
World War I came along. The Ger- 
mans overrode ov hand ganas etd 
destroying everything they could lay 
their pa a including Linde- 
mann’s large animal collection, which 
they used for food. ws 

Nor did Lindemann have the op- 
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A 


Wild Animal 


| Rancher 


Willard G. Duckworth 


portunity to avenge the death of his 
loved ones, his animal children; for 
the enemy tossed him into a prison 
camp in Pomerania because his 
mother was of French origin. 


The war ended for Lindemann 
only when, as an emigrant bound for 
America, he walked up the gang- 
plank and watched, from the after- 
deck of the liner, the receding shores 
of his native Europe. 


iy HAS OFTEN been said that a man 
who loves children and Animals 
is forever under a guiding hand. 
Lindemann had ball a penny to 
his name. Yet he was quite sure that 
he was the richest man in the world; 
for en route to America with him 
was a little dog—a stray. And in his 
heart there burned that all encom- 
passing love for every beast that 
roamed the earth, savage or tame, 
rough or gentle. He just knew he 
would fulfill his mission in life: to 
take to his care all the animals he 
could possibly manage. Business, to 
him, was important, yes, but only 
because it was a means of filling his 
stomach, and filling the stomachs of 
the beasts he must one day collect. 
In the years that followed his ar- 
rival in the United States, Linde- 
mann managed to work himself up 
in Wall Street’s financial world. Sev- 
eral times he was tempted to scout 
out a retreat within a-short distance 
from the city, so that he could begin 
to build the pens and cages about 


which he had for so long dreamed. 
But he held off, knowing the time 
hadn’t come, knowing that he must 
content himself with only one mem- 
ber of the canine world, which shared 
his apartment with him. 

During those years he organized 
the first miniature camera club in 
New York City. He also was one of 
the first men in America to make 
color photographs. 


HE DAY OF His “liberation” from 
& the close confinement of Wall 
Street finally came. He took an auto- 
mobile ride up the Hudson river. Just 
below Cairo, he came upon a section 
of the country which fired him be- 


‘cause of its wild appearance. His 


bank account was more than stable. 
He could, if the land were for sale, 
purchase it, he was sure. He could 
arrange his business so that he would 


When a visitor fed one of these deer 
it promptly summo two compan- 
ions to join the feast. ; 
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~ have ample time for the hobby which 


the years of war and poverty had 
stolen from him. 

Those were the days of the early 
thirties—the days when many of the 
Wall Street tycoons were only shad- 
ows of their former selves. They had 
not been obsessed by a dream as vivid 
as Lindemann’s, a dream which com- 
pelled them to save and save, that the 
dream might be realized. 

He ro the land. He bought 


materials for the buildings which 


‘ would hold feed, for the compounds 


that would harbor his animals. On 
week ends away from the city, he 
pitched in with his own brawn, con- 
structing what is now known as 
“Supply Base For Zoological Gardens 
and Public Parks.” 

He continued his business in New 
York. But his hobby occupied much 
of his thinking. He expanded ap- 

reciably during the years that fol- 
owed. He set up an agent system 
so that persons in his employ might 
send him rare specimens from all 
parts of the with 


ig ANIMAL FAMILY multiplied. 
He communicated with zoos 
throughout the United States, and 


him a Bactrian camel, for an aoudad. 
Lindemann knew that the aoudad 
was to be found only in the Atlas 
mountains of North Africa. Since he 
wanted that Bactrian camel,’ there 
was nothing to do but wire his agent 
to catch an aoudad. The ge com- 
plied. The Bactrian camel now is 
the constant companion of a little 
fawn, who is employed in keeping 
the grass clipped short so that the 
camel won't indulge himself with 
too much green stuff. 

Little by little Lindemann’s inter- 
est:in finance faded, while his hobby 
grew in its fascination for him. Five 

ears ago he departed from New 
York bag and baggage, headed for his 
ranch in the Catskills and has re 
mained there ever since. 

Feeding 386 large mouths and 
even larger stomachs is no mean task 
for a simple family man, like Linde- 
mann. His pets consume 160 tons of 
grain yearly, supplemented by the 
timothy and wild grasses growing on 
the 250-acre pasture land. 


F couRSE LINDEMANN doesn’t 
foot the entire bill for feed. You 
and I help considerably when we 
visit his place on a week-end, and 





If their master gives them the all right signal, these Corsican donkey 
parents will permit a stranger to cuddle their young offspring. 
he 


menageries in every corner of this 
continent. Yes, they would take his 
animals. They would either pay him 
cash, or, more to Lindemann’s liking, 
they would trade him a specimen he 


‘wanted. 


A certain zoo in the East offered 


pay a 50-cent admittance fee to view 
1S priZes. 

en, too, we can feed the ani- 
mals from strategically located food 
machines. A nickel pays for a hand- 
ful of grain. Twenty-five cents buys 


a can of corn and peanuts from one 





Visitors bear part of the operating 
expense of Roland Lindemann’s ani- 


mal ranch by purchasing from vending 
machines grain with which to feed the 


creatures. 


e the oa gee stalls ane Sr 
un eer romp, expectantly sniff- 
ing % ick spectator, until finally he 
breaks down, exchanges a quarter ° 
for food and has the pleasure of feel- 
ing a soft, cool nose nuzzling into his 
hand. : 
Not all of the animals, however, 
take to peanuts and corn. Some of 
them, such as the Scotch Highland 
sheep, the mountain sheep from 
Corsica, and the white llama are a 
little more finicky. Lindemann - 
raised them on milk, fed to them 
from a bottle. They are his own 
favorites. He can’t move without one 
of them getting under foot. This 
isn’t unusual for the two sheep. But 
for the llama it’s almost a miracle, 
since he is a fellow who normally 


literally spits into your face if you 

psec Nes we closer than six feet. 
There are other ial , too, 
who adore their nt sce poet as 
he adores them. For instance, the 
parent Corsican donkeys grant Linde- 
mann’s request that they allow vis- 
(Continued on Page $8) 
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A Colorado woman gets more 
orders than she can handle for the 
decorations she makes to fit 


the theme of your party. 


PROFITABLE HOBBIES 


Doing Favors for Hostesses 


\ 


M STORES AND AT PARTIES | have 
often overheard women complain- 
ing that they are unable to find suit- 


_ able favors to make their parties at- 


tractive and memirable. Having had 
the same experience myself, I ac- 
—_ the habit of making my own 

ecorations, place cards and -favors. 
Since my guests complimented me 
profusely on the clever frills 1 added 
to. dinners and card parties, it was 
natural that I should take a trial fling 
at making favors to sell. Now I am 
kept busy manufacturing decorations 
and favors in my home in Longmont, 
Colorado. 

Customers always ask, “Where do 
you get such clever ideas?” My an- 
swer is simply this. One idea leads 
to another when one has paper, paste, 
and scissors at hand. If you are will- 
ing to spend a little time experiment- 
ing, you can make beautiful favors 
for parties honoring any occasion. 

Whether filling an order, or mak- 
ing favors for a ag of my own, I 
find out if possible the chief interest 
or hobby of the honor guest, or the 
occasion for which the hostess is en- 
tertaining. Then, in making up the 
favors | build them around the appro- 
priate theme. The result is usually 
flattering both to the hostess and her 


guests. Needless’ to add, it creates a’ 


warm spot in my customers’ hearts 
for me also. Fishing, golfing, hunting, 
collecting, - embroidery, crocheting, 
gardening, art, music, writing, in 
fact anything that people enjoy in 
their “hobby time,” is adaptable to 
decorative themes. Using his chief 
interest as the theme for a party is the 
surest way to delight the honor guest 


and to win praise for the thoughtful 
hostess. 

Materials required are paste, paper 
doilies of various sizes, ribbons, 
candles, pine-cones, flowers, twigs 
from trees and bushes in season, wire, 
scissors, a paper punch, all kinds of 
paper—stationery, crepe, tissue, wall- 
paper, gift wrapping paper, any kind 
of paper you can find—and, of course, 
the more colors on hand the better. 





Vauna Salthouse Schulz uses 
simple materials and tools to 
make party favors such as the 
nut cups she is working on here. 


nN Novemser, 1945, I invested 
about $22 in materials. By Christ- 
mas I had sold enough of my home- 
made products to repay -all my. orig- 
inal investment and had enjoyed a 
little profit. There remained enough 
materials on hand to last for at least 
another year which meant that every- 
thing manufactured since last Decem: 


Vauna Salthouse Schuls 


ber, 1945, has been all profit with 


no additional expense except for re 
plenishing ribbon which costs very 
little, and, of course, my own time. 

Items such as nut cups, center 
pieces, invitations, announcements, 
place cards, are all good selling num 
bers, and the average profit is about 
50 cents per hour on each order. 
Sometimes I make more than that. 
Nut cups sell at 10 cents each. Cen- 
terpieces usually sell at $1.50 each. 
Invitations, announcements, and tal 
lies sell at from 50 to 75 cents a 
dozen. 

I advertised in the local paper for 
the first month after starting my 
business. I received all the orders J 
could fill. What had been originally 
intended as merely a profitable hobby 
became overnight almost a full-time 
business. My daughters aged 12 and 
13, helped me make nut cups, even 
creating some new designs of their 
own. My /7-year-old son wrapped 
handles for nut cups. In that way 
the children earned a little spending 
money of their own. In spite of this 
willing assistance, I was too busy 
with house-work and rearing our 
family to keep up with that much 
business, so I deliberately cut my 
volume to a point where I could in 
dulge in an interesting hobby, make 
a little money, and still keep up with 
my housekeeping duties. 


Mu EXPERIMENT IN handicraft has 
resulted in some interesting and 
unexpected experiences. The. rural 


council of extension clubs invited me. 


to put on a demonstration for them. 


I. accepted in spite of the fact that . 
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I have had very little experience im 
public speaking. 

I discovered that it was quite dif- 
ficult to create something as neat as 
I insist that all my products must be, 
and at the same time to explain what 
I was doing in a lucid and entertain- 
ing manner. In spite of my obvious 
amateurishness the ladies sat on the 
edge of their chairs for the entire 45 
minutes of my performance and then 
eagerly asked questions at its conclu- 
sion. Then, much to my surprise, a 
lady timidly approached me with an- 
other invitation. “Would I be so 
kind as to repeat my demonstration 
at a Ladies Aid meeting in a neigh- 
boring town the following month?” 

It was gratifying to learn that I 
hadn’t appeared as awkward as I had 
felt in front of my audience and I 
accepted this engagement too. At this 
second public lesson the ladies again 
watched and listened, completely ab- 
sorbed in my demonstration. More 


-questions were asked at the conclu- 


sion. All. of this inspired me with a 
new idea. Most of the rural women 
would rather have the thrill and 
satisfaction of making their own 
favors instead of paying someone else 
to do it for them. So, now I intend 
to try to sell patterns complete with 
instructions for making. one’s own 
favors. 


[ I HAD MORE time at my disposal, 
I believe that my hobby could be 
developed into a really profitable full- 
time business. I live near four college 
towns and could advertise in their 

pers and undoubtedly would soon 

ve to employ help to supply the de- 
mand. ‘ 

However, the satisfaction of de- 
lighting a few hostesses and their 
guests, and at the same time earning 
a little pin money. is all that I de- 
sired when I started my business, and 
I have certainly achieved my goal. 
Someone with more leisure time can 
go farther with this idea if he or she 
wishes. This little business would be 
especially adaptable and enjoyable for 
a semi-invalid or some handicapped 
person who wishes to make money 


‘ and needs something interesting to 


make life seem pleasant and worth- 
while. Creating beauty is such a satis- 
fying pastime. 

I shall describe only a few. of the 
items I have sold in-the hope that it 
will lend inspiration for someone else 


to create his or her own original de- 


sign, 


For a spring luncheon, I made two 


centerpieces just alike. Boys and girls . 


two inches high, cut from construc- 
tion paper, danced about a May Pole 
carrying pastel colored crepe-paper 
streamers. Each boy was dressed in 
astel crepe-paper trousers and shirt. 
ach girl wore a crepe-paper dress. 
Naturally all boys were exactly alike, 
as were all the girls, and could be 
made rapidly because figures and 





For a spring luncheon paper 
umbrellas, shown with nut cups, 
carry out the April showers 
theme. 


clothing could be cut in quantity and 
quickly pasted in place. Even so, it 
required ten hours to complete the 
two center pieces. Consequently I 
realized only 30 cents an hour on 
that order. 


F@= A STORK SHOWER center-piece I 
made a baby basket complete 
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with hood from.a corsage box. 1 
covered it with pink crepe-paper and 
trimmed it with white lace edging 
cut trom paper doilies. This order in- 
cluded 14 nut cups in the form of 
lace paper baby bonnets. Seven had 
pink bows and seven had blue bows 
at the “chin line.” It required about 
five hours’ to make all these items, 
so I received more than 50 cents an 
hour for this work. 

An order for eleven dozen bridal 
shower invitations brought me $6.60 
—almost~75 cents an hour. They were — 
simply sheets of air mail stationery 
folded in fourths like a Christmas 
card with bright flowered gift-wrap 
ping paper inserted between the 
folds, leaving a narrow border show- 
ing around the edge and tied in place 
with a bright ribbon. Holes were 
punched through the stationery and 
the flowered paper for this purpose 
with a paper punch. The information 
was typed on the inside fold before 
the trim was inserted. 

These examples will show that 
simplicity and neatness are the most 
important factors to remember in 
making beautiful decorations. Work 
unhurriedly, wipe off excess . paste, 
press pasted edges together firmly, 
trim off ragged untidy ends. By 
serving these simple rules I have 
made a success of my hobby. You can 
easily do it, too. Good luck! 








"He's an ex-Flying Fortress gunner—he makes his own decoys!” — 
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A series of home chemistry outfits 
provides the means for fun, spare 
cash and finally a solid career 


as an industrial chemist. 


A Hobly 
That Exualled 


I was ONLY 9 or 10 when my 
grandfather presented me with my 
first chemistry set. It was a simple 
affair and probably cost no more than 
a dollar. But it started a hobby career 
that earned me many spare time dol- 
lars and cleared the way for my en- 
trance into the chemical profession. 

When the folks saw how much in- 
terest the young boy showed in his 
set, they embarked upon the course 
of presenting him with a new, and 
larger set each Christmas. Now chem- 
istry is just like anything else. You 
get only as much out of it as you put 
into it. 1 was curious. This led to 
many interesting experiments which 
were not to be found in the manuals 
provided with the sets. I was also 
limited in spending money so had to 
make much of my apparatus and also 
many of the chemicals I wanted to 
use. 

How well I remember the time’ ] 
made iodine from a solution of potas- 
sium iodide. The equipment was set 
up in my great-grandmother’s bed- 
room: A candle was lit and the experi- 
ment was on. It was a great success. 
Heavy clouds of dark brown iodine 
formed and passed out of the test 
tube into the solution in which the 
iodine was to be caught. Then disas- 
ter struck -suddenly. The pressure 
built up inside the test tube with the 
result that the cork popped off. Iodine 


spouted out and sprayed onto the 
walls and ceilings of the room. 

It was several months after the 
room was repapered before I was al- 
lowed to renew my fascinating hobby. 
Another experiment which ended in 
failure, and fortunately so, was an 
attempt to make nitro-glycerine when 
I was in the sixth grade. I carried the 
bottle of liquid which I supposed 
was the explosive to school and back 
home again. The thought of what 
would have happened had the experi- 
ment worked still raises goose flesh 
on me. 


AS THE YEARS PASSED, my hobby be- 
gan to pay off in many ways. 
The first and eventually most im- 
portant way was in making up for 
my lack of college education. Every- 
one knows that a chemist should 
spend several years of study in col- 
lege. Without those college years, I 
would normally have been just an- 
other unprepared American when it 
came to looking for a job. 

But with a home laboratory and 
the help of the city library I was able 
to study chemistry at home. Experi- 
ments were planned from the books. 
The books enabled me to know why 
the experiments produced the results 
which they did. But soon I had come 
to the point where I could no longer 


learn what I needed from the books. 


PROFITABLE HOBBIES 


t 


Robert William Vail 


No, I had not learned all there was 
to know. It was just that the point 
had been reached where personal 


guidance and help were needed. But _ 


all this time, chemistry had’ been 
paying off in dollars and cents. 

I combined chemistry with another 
hobby, magic, to develop a chemical 
magic act which was different from 
the acts put on by the average magi- 


. cian. This distinctive act won many 


engagements for me that I would not 
have obtained otherwise, and for 
which I was well paid. ~ 


s 

Y OU ARE PROBABLY wondering how 
a magician can use chemistry. 
There are two principal ways it can 
be helpful. The first and most ob- 
vious is to perform out and out tricks 
involving chemistry. One of the first 
tricks of this sort was the one in 
which the magician changed water 
into wine. The next step was to 

change it back to water again. 
I first became interested in im- 
proving this chemical magic durin 


a performance given at a high school. - 


I had just finished changing the 
water into wine, when some bright 
kid blurted out: “Now let’s see you 
drink it!” 

Since I was looking forward to a 
long and prosperous life I could not 
do that. I resolved then and there to 
develop a new methed for doing this 
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wick with non-poisonous chemicals. 
Now I change the water into wine, 
then drink it! 

But this type of trick is not as 
popular as it was several years ago. 
[his is because people are much bet- 
ter educated today than ever before 
and can spot a trick like this as soon 
as it is offered. Since they know that 
the color of the water is changed to 
that of wine by chemical processes 
they lose most of their interest in it 
immediately. 

This has led me to the use of chem: 
istry in tricks of the second type. In 
these tricks the science of chemistry 
furnishes the working basis for the 
effect which apparently has no con- 
nection with chemistry. One of the 
best of these tricks is called “The 
Smoking Clay Pipe.” 

In this effect a clay pipe, shown 


to be empty, is put into the per-- 


former’s mouth. Wonder of wonders, 
smoke rolls out of the pipe! The pipe 
is then crushed into small pieces and 
it continues to smoke! This trick was 
originally worked by using small con- 
tainers of hydrochloric acid and am 
monia. These were brought close to 
one another at the proper time, and 
smoke resulted. 

The effect is foolproof but as soon 
as I read of it, I decided that I would 
never perform it until I had changed 
the chemicals. I knew that hydro- 
chloric acid was too dangerous. If 
it ate through the can, or if you 
stored it in a bottle and the bottle 
broke, you would be horribly burned. 
[ now do this trick without the danger 
but if I told you how, I’d be reveal- 
ing a trade secret. 


WO OTHER EFFECTS | have worked 
out through chemistry both in- 
volve fire. One of them supplies bril- 
liant flashes whenever they serve to 
enhance the performance. The other 
enables me to work my tricks with 
my hands covered with a sheet of 
flames! This latter, incidentally, util- 
izes a so-called cold. flame. 


Nor has this been the only way in 
which my hobby has paid cash div- 
idends in addition to giving hours 
of real enjoyment and recreation. | 
have also used my _hobby-taught 
chemical knowledge to make per- 
fumes. 

I couldn’t tell you exactly why I 
decided to specialize in this aspect 
of chemistry. I do remember that 
when I made up my mind to do so I 





In his kitchen laboratory Robert Vail distills perfume oil to make 
scent for his wife. Although now an industrial chemist, Vail engages in 


home chemistry as a hobby. 


invested $18 in a set of The Chemical 
Formulary by H. Bennett. I spent 
many nights poring over it before | 
decided to try my hand at the per- 
fume business. 


I was then living in Columbus, 
Ohio, an ideal location because there 
are two colleges there, Capitol and 
Ohio State University. What could 
be better than to make perfumes to 
order for the co-eds? I tried Ohio 
State first because it was by far the 
larger of the two schools. The results 
of my canvass of the sorority houses 
were extremely encouraging. 


As soon as the girls heard that I 
could make for each one her own in- 
dividual scent, they were sold. Since 
this was just a spare time business, I 
soon had enough orders to keep me 
busy. 


N” THE BUSINESS of perfume 
making looks absurdly easy, but 
it isn’t. I learned this the hard way 
on my very first order. A girl wanted 
her perfume the same night that I 
had taken the order. Naturally I had 
taken the precaution of having a 
small amount of the basic oils and 
some alcohol on hand for just such 
an occasion. So I rushed home, all 
excited, and before I knew what I 
was doing had used up all the alcohol 
and had carelessly picked up the 


wrong bottle when pouring in the 
carefully adjusted basic oil mixture. 
The result was highly malodorous. 


I saved this customer by going our 
and buying a small vial of perfume 
of the approximate scent which I had, 
agreed to make, pouring it into my 
bottle, and selling it at my price, 
which happened to be lower in this 
case. The girl, by the way, never 
noticed the difference when she re 


ordered! 


The moral of this first experience 
is: “Don’t experiment at all in per 
fumes until you have worked with 
them long enough to be thoroughly 
familiar with their make-up. 


What scents Sapa can profitably 
S 


make up depends upon how much 
you can ask for the perfume. For my 
part, I relied mostly upon flower per: . 
fumes and found them to be heavy 

favorites with the school girls, 


The co-eds bought my perfumes 
because they liked them, not because 
they were cheap. In fact they cost 
more than many perfumes selling in 
the department stores, but they were 
much less expensive than the highly . 
advertised brands. They bought the 
perfumes, and kept right on buying 
them because each believed that her 
perfume was suited especially to her 

(Continued on Page 58) 
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To a New Orleans woman go 
orders from many states for 


dolls laden with the glamor 


of her native city. 


PROFITABLE HOBBIES 


tl, Seth te 


[ Fro Satter, a blonde girl so at- 
tractive that she was once a 

ular photographer's model, hadn't 
begun as a hobby to make dolls that 
were “different from the usual run 
of toy department dolls,” the pros- 
perous firm called Flo Salter Dolls 
wouldn’t be in existence today, and 
thousands of doll lovers throughout 
the country, from 6 to 90, would 
have been denied the pride of owner- 
ship which they feel for these strik- 
ing figures who, wherever they go, 
take with them the flavor of old 
New Orleans. 

Glamor is the build-in gimmick 
which makes Miss Salter’s hobby- 
dolls so popular. with toy-lovers of 
all ages. Some of them are designed 
for children, turn-around affairs such 
as, for example, the model of Little 
Red Riding Hood, which becomes 
the Wolf when the skirt is up-ended. 
Other styles are patterned after New 
Orleans Mardi Gras characters — 
gremlins, pinafore dolls, clowns. All 
are made by hand, and are Miss 
Salter’s own designs. 

Demands for the Salter dolls pour 
in from all over the United States. 
This is in spite of the fact that until 
now the Flo Salter shop has adver- 
tised only locally in New Orleans. 
Requests come from ex-Mardi Gras, 
Sugar Bowl, and Spring Fiesta tour- 
ists, who have been to Miss Salter’s 
French Quarter shop, bought her 
dolls, and then want more — or from 
the friends of those who own Salter 
dolls, who also desire the quaint 
Mardi Gras mannikins. Flo Salter is 
preparing to organize’ this scattered 
natic..:1 demand by means of a brisk 
mail-order advertising campaign as 
soon as she is able to boost produc- 
tion to a point where it can meet a 
heightened demand. 


She plays heavily upon the glamor 
angle to merchandise these hand- 
made dolls. Her shop’s location—in 


the best-known courtyard of the © 


French Quarter, fairly exudes glamor 
and that hard to define quality called 
atmosphere. 


M's SALTER’s DOLLS themselves 
are not the sort a customer 
would be likely to find in the average 
toy shop. That is because they are 
handmade from her own designs. 

A former model, Flo Salter 
“drifted” into the toy business. A 
hobby was the beginning of her 


David Markstein 


thriving present shop. 


“I'd been making dolls for my own 
amusement and for my friends over 
many years,” she explains, “but I’d 
never thought of selling them. Then 
one day a friend suggested that | try 
selling them to department stores. At 
first 1 wasn’t interested. Then I de- 
cided — well, why not? The dolls 
went so well in department stores 
that later I decided to sell them in 
my own shop.” 


A business called Flo Salter Dolls 
is the result—a result so thriving 
that a nine-woman production line, 
which includes Miss Salter, is hard- 


In her shop in the French Quarter of New Orleans Flo Salter makes 
and markets dolls typifying the distinctive atmosphere of the famous 
southern city. 
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pressed to keep up with the demand. 


Five girls are employed to stuff 
the dolls, and two other women cut 
material from patterns designed by 
Miss Salter. Another woman “dresses” 
the dolls — again with Salter-designed 
attire. Flo herself, in addition to 
attending to the designing chores, 
hand-paints the faces of all Salter 
dolls. 

But things weren’t always so large 
and well organized. en Miss 
Salter first opened her shop, she used 
only one corner of the famous old 
Brulatour courtyard, all of which she 
now rents. She was her own produc- 
tion, designing, and sales force in 
the beginning. 


We MADE HER business grow 
were the designs she incorpor- 
ated in her dolls—sure attention- 


getters for any crowd of tourists 
parading the Quarter courtyard. Be- 
cause she wove the yomance of old 
New Orleans and its gay ‘spectacles 
into the dolls, they sold like sirloin 
steaks among the tourists visiting the 
Crescent City. 


Flo Salter now plans to branch out 
when she can secure more trained 
doll production help. She is waiting 
until she has the help she wants, 
because she stresses that she wants to 
maintain the glamor—and the — 
—of her designs; the factors whic 
first built their success. 


When she can do that, she’s go- 
ing to wholesale as well as retail 
the Salter dolls from her French 
Quarter shop. And she is busily en- 
gaged in the chore of expanding the 
mail-order business which is an inte- 
gral part of her glamor doll business. 








+. 
far rapt 


“Agatha, | must say that collect- 
ing cigar bands is a most undignified 
hobby!” 





POST CARDS 


Thomas Elmore Lucy 


N% AS NEITHER of us has ever 
been abroad,” my booking agent 
told me several years ago, “we'll want 
at least one souvenir of each place we 
visit—and more, of course, if we can 
afford them. I’ve found the most 
economical and easy-to-carry me- 
mento to be a post card. .During my 
years on the road I’ve collected thou- 
sands of them. We are going to tour 
the West Indies, Panama, Central 
America, Old Mexico, and perhaps 
other lands. We'll want to collect 
souvenirs from everywhere.” 


Frankly, I wasn’t too enthusiastic 
over my agent's suggestion. T'wo- 
for-a-nickel post cards had always ap- 
pealed to me as merely a cheap litho- 
graphed excuse for a hastily scribbled 
greeting to Aunt Eliza or Grandpa, 
Scotch model, gummed with a penny 
sticker stamp. As for a permanent 


.souvenir—well, the post card was un- 


thinkable. ; 

Austin A. Davis, my agent, had 
advertised for some lyceum talent to 
tour the West Indies, and perhaps 
the world later, and I had been se- 


lected from. among many applicants. 





A verdant young dramatic reader, 
just starting on the road, with little 
travel experience, I was keen for this 
new .adventure—even though I did 
lift my nose a bit loftily at the idea 
of collecting a postcard at each town 
or city on the itinerary. Of course | 
expected to purchase many of the 
inexpensive trifles, and jot down brief 
messages of my globe-trotting expe- 
riences to various friends, and to the 
girl back in Illinois who was to be- 
come my better-nine-tenths on my 
return to the States. 


When I looked at the carefully 
classified and assorted bales of pretty 
cards that Davis had collected on his 
travels throughout the United States 
and Canada, I began to feel more 
kindly toward the post card collection 


hobby. And so, as I boarded the train 


at Carmi, Illinois, just after Christ-: . 
mas, Florida-bound, I began to collect ~ 
and properly inscribe one or more- 


attractive scenic views at each a 


visited. On my arrival at the homie.» 


base several months later the hobby 
had grown to a small steamer trunk 
ful of beautiful views—many of them 
being real photographs. ; 


MUST HAVE inherited a modicum ~ 
of gypsy blood, and my first tour: ; 
was followed by several others that © 
led me into Australia, New Zealand,’ 
the Philippines, Borneo, Fiji, China, * 


Japan, Canada (several tours), most 
of the European countries, Egypt, 
Palestine and the British Isles. Since 
post cards are a universally marketed 
souvenir, it was easy to add to my 
collection at every point visited. |] 
mailed out literally thousands of 
greetings, and brought bundles of 
them home in my trunk. As I glance 
back over the aging little mementos, 
I have a genuine feeling of nostalgia, 
reading such comments as: “Paris, 
July 14, 1924—This is Bastille Day 
here —France’s Independence Day — 
and I made a snapshot of President 
Poincaire in parade beneath the 
Arche de Triomphe.” Or, another: 
“Hongkong, China, April 20, 1922— 
Visited Major Wright of the King’s 
Own. Regiment on the Peak today. 


-A genial fellow—and not a bit 


>” 


snooty’. 
“When I settled down in Spring- 
field, Missouri, some months ago. 


‘friends began to make offers for these 


éards as souvenirs to mount in their 
Ep aay Thus, as the result of a 
hobby a real business is denier’. 


~~ “Tl wouldn’t part with this little 


picture card from Jerusalem for any- 
thing!”. exclaims an ardent Bible stu- 
dent, while another laughs over the 
picture of a Cuban baby. My only 
egrets are that I can never duplicate 
ari otder—and am parting with some 


» choieéé mementos of a million miles 


‘of global travel. 
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One Hundred Rugs A Year 


4. Marie Webb 





A loom purchased 10 years ago has yielded 1,000 salable rugs and 
uncounted hours of pleasure to a 72-year-old hobbyist. 


HH: you BEEN looking m vain 
for just the right throw rug to 
brighten a certain spot on the floor; 
Aunt Mary Wylie of Manhattan. 
Kansas, would say, “You probably 
have a couple hanging in the clothes 
closet, tucked away among the linens 
or forgotten in the attic.” 

From long years of cultivating he: 
hobby Aunt Mary has learned that 
most people have rugs disguised in 
the form of old clothes, blankets thai 
are almost in shreds, linings of old 
jackets, faded bed spreads and com 
forter covers, or in almost any ma 
terial that can be cut into inch-wide 
strips and sewed together. 

Nearly every afternoon she can be 
found in her parlor sitting on a stoo] 
weaving at her old fashioned loom 
With dexterity she puts the woode:. 
shuttle back and forth each time pull 


adds row on row of color or some 
times she stops short and peers in 
tently through her glasses saying. 
“Aw, that'll never do!” Then snip 
go her scissors and another color is 
tried. “I can’t always tell just how 
the colors will come together when 
they are sewed so I have to do a little 


A few hours each day Aunt Mar» 
Wylie enjoys her hobby as she sits at 
her loom weaving rugs from balls. of 
cut rags. She has turned out more 
than 1,000 rugs in 10 years. 














ing the strip firmly in place. Sh«. 
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(Above) Mrs. Mary Wylie display» 
some of the colorful rugs she has 
recently finished. (Right) She winds 
the rag strips onto a shuttle while 
listening to her favorite radio pro- 
grams. 


mixing as 1 weave,” she explains. She 
weaves in silence for a few rows then 
—“Now, here’s a place for that color.” 
They always fit in some place. 

The balls of wound material, 
heaped in a basket beside her, look 
like tattered rags. But the results 
when the narrow strips are woven 
together in one piece are almost in- 
credible. Long hall runners, bath 
mats, door mats, throw rugs of all 
sizes; some are light and fluffy, some 
coarse and sturdy, some are just the 
in-between-kind. Some are striped, 
others have a pattern and some like 
Jacob’s coat have many colors. But 
never are any two alike. 


unt Mary 1s 72 years old. 


Through all her youth and mid-. 


_ dle life she wanted to own a loom 
and weave just for her own pleasure, 
but then she was too busy making a 


c 


living for her two sons. 

When her oldest son was 4, her 
husband died. She had a small an- 
nuity but had to eke out the rest of 
the living. This she did in several 
ways. She and a brother, who was a 
professor at Kansas State College. 


went into the chicken business. Liv- 
ing at the edge of town, she and the 
boys cared for the chickens while the 
brother was the manager. She got 
pneumonia—her health went and the 
chicken business went with it. Goats 


‘Continued on Page 60: 
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The dance calling skill of “‘Piute 
Pete,” a New York City clerk, 
projects him into a new career when 


SQUARE 





p= up yOux Bars, shake out that 
leg, get ready for the musical 
calls that will set your feet a-tingling, 
get set for riotous fun, here comes 
Piute Pete, the best dance-caller east 
of the Rockies! 

The West may have its cowboys 
and hillbillies, the South may, we 
’ generously admit, have some pretty 
good dance-callers, but by golly, the 
East has Piute Pete and when he 
“calls,” his amazingly resonant voice 
rings with all the longing that an 
East Side kid has for room to fling 
himself around; because that’s what 
Piute Pete is, an East Side guy who 
has invaded a cultural field in which 
he is rapidly making a name for him- 
self. 

Those who scoff at the idea of the 
East producing a dance-caller should 
have been at the Thanksgiving Day 
parade in New York City in 1945. 
There, in the midst of helium filled 
rubber monsters, a four story ice 
cream cone, a super gigantic teddy 
bear, a wobbly grimacing giant and 
similar creatures of fantasyland, came 
24 bouncing square dancers, hopping 
in response to the twang of Piute 
Pete’s voice as he called off the 
dances. Children along the line of 


march screamed with pleasure and an 
eld man an the sidewall actna™e 


DANCING 


Goes 


hopped around. And if that strikes 
you as unlikely, you should have been 
at the dance Pete called at:the Home 
for Aged and Infirm in New York 
City, where the residents, from 65 
years old to 90, did their best to prove 
that they were still as lively as they 
used to ie 

At the annual dance of the United 
Automobile Workers, Piute Pete got 
up on the platform, turned loose his 
rhythmic howl for action and 2,000 
people, most of whomhad never done 
a square dance in their lives, found 
themselves following his singing di- 
rections, dancing complicated reels, 
and square dances. It was an exhibi- 
tion in group handling that many a 
union social chairman watched bug- 
eyed, and it didn’t hurt Piute Pete’s 
reputation either. 


A DANCE CALLER in the West has 
a fairly easy time. The people 
know square dancing and gather for 
it. In the big Eastern cities a 
caller has to be better than good. 
Piute Pete gets many: frantic _re- 
quests from social directors. “No- 
body’ll do anything,” they wail. 
“They just sit and want to be enter- 
tained. Everybody’s bored. For heav- 
en’s sake, do something:”:So Pete 
ents ym on a chair or something, fac- 
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to Town 


Robert Zacks 


ing the horrible challenge of turning 
a gathering of people who (1) don’t 
know how to dance, (2) don’t want 
to “make fools of themselves,” (3) 
are confirmed “oh-you-do-it-I’ll-watch- 
ers,” (4) haven’t taken exercise in 
years, into a widly gyrating group of 
dancers having a wonderful time. 
And Piute does it. He’s never missed. 

Once he was called down to an 
American Labor party affair where 
the frantic political fledglings were 
trying to keep potential voters in a 
happy frame of mind. Three hun 
dred people had shown up, not bad 
for a start, but the hall was large and 
there was that “where’s everybody” 
feeling. With no microphone to aid 
him, with an auction going full swing 
in an adjoining hall and “What am 
I bid” rasping through the doorless 
entrance, Piute capitalized on the 
extra floor space and the affair was 
a success. 

He has pulled many a dull affair 
to its feet. His list of clients touches 
every age group from public school 
graduating classes to sedate, success- 
ful professional clubs where lawyers 
or teachers shed their artificially ac- 
quired reserve. It has included a va- 
riety of religious groups; unions, from 
the Post Office Federation, AFL, to 
the Transport Workers, CIO; frater- 
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The success of his square 
dances and party games in a 
New York night club was one 
factor in Morris Kaufman’s de- 
cision to turn his hobby into a 
career. Here, as Piute Pete, he 
directs a game of musical chairs. 

















nal organizations from the Knights of 
Columbus and Knights of Pythias to 
B’nai B'rith; also, children’s camps 
and parent-teacher associations. In 
fact the list just goes on and on. 


Mos: ARTISTS AND entertainers 
choose a field, slave in it for 
years, fight bitterly for a fair share 
of recognition, and retire with not 
much more than the consolation that 
at least they have tried to do what 
they wanted to do. Not Piute Pete. 
Success wandered around, looked for 
Piute, found him looking the other 
way, turned him carefuly around and 
introduced itself to him. You might 
almost say it chased him, overtook 
him and climbed on his back. When 
you hear Piute call his songs, you'll 
understand why. 

Piute Pete’s real name is Morris 
Kaufman. He went to Public School 
44 and Far Rockawav high school on 










Long Island. He is very single and 
35 years old. 

To look at his healthy, round face 
now and see him gaily hopping 
around to his own music you'd never 
guess that he had arthritis of the 
spine when he was 15. At that age 
he was captain of the cross country 
team of his high school. While lop- 
ing over hill and dale he caught a 
cold in his back, neglected it and a 
serious arthritic condition developed. 
It became painful, he couldn’t bend. 
The family pinched each penny hard 
and desperately sent him to Florida, 
to Hot Springs, Arkansas, to Mt. 
Clemens, Michigan. None of the ex- 
pensive treatments did a bit of good. 
Then. a doctor with a practical out- 
look told him, “Take exercise. If you 
don’t, the joints will stiffen even 
more, Then it will be harder to bend 
and you'll take even less exercise. It’s 
a vicious circle. Take exercise.” 
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Dressed in characteristic rustic garb 
Piute Pete broadcasts square dance 
calls over a New York City radio 


station. 


“What exercise?” asked Pete dule- 
fully, picturing himself touching hi: 
toes endlessly through the years. 

“Folk dancing,” said the doctor. 
“It’s fun. It’s mild and it'll keep you 
moving around.” 

So, Pete, who at that time was 
living in Greenwich Village, joined a 
co-operative square dancing group 
that was helping keep up the Vil- 
lage’s reputation for doing what it - 
enjoyed doing, regardless of people's 
opinions. He found he rather enjoyed 
it too. The square dance. steps pro 
vided just the right degree of mild 
exercise and there was music too. 


one THE WORD co-operative im- 
plies that every one take his turn, 
the time came for Pete to have a try 
at calling the dances. He memorized 
the words and steps, nervously got 
up on the platform, opened his mouth 
and let out a call. The co-operative 
dancers looked up with delight be- 
cause Pete was a natural. The group 
demanded more and more eften that 
Pete do the calling. He was asked to 
help out by a friend who was giving 
a party and was nervous about it. 
Then a guest at the party caught his 
breath between dances and asked 
Pete to come up to the new Park- 
chester housing project to help at a 
party. It was an imposition. But Pete's 
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a hice guy. He went. 

But how nice can a guy be? Next 
thing you know he was being asked 
by everybody; even organizations. So 
he tried to discourage them by asking 
a $3 fee. Only they weren't dis- 
couraged, they paid. So he upped it 
to $5. Still the line formed, with 
money in clenched fists, and Pete 
began to run out of dances, songs 
and spare time. He began burrowing 
into libraries and old documents, read- 
ing up not only on square dancing 
but on folk dancing of all countries. 
It wasn’t long until he found him- 
self, of all things, a source of “cul- 
tural information,” a gold mine of 
folk and square dancing techniques 
and history. An organization called 
People’s Songs asked him to make 
up a bibliography on folk dance ma- 
terial which he recently completed 
and gave to them for nothing, al- 
though retaining title. A friend heard 
that the Village Barn, a nightclub 
with a rustic motif, needed a good 
dance caller; they were tough to find 
in the East. Soon Pete was appearing 
at the Village Barn with a regularitv 
that made him take stock of the situ- 
ation. His eyes began to open. What 
was going on here anyway? 

Pete totaled his cash receipts and 
found that in addition to faster blood 
circulation and more limber spinal 
, joints he had been taking in a respect- 
able sum of money, and having a Int 
of fun besides. 


ETE SAT BACK and examined his 
life. He was a clerk in the 
United States Custom House, making 
$50 per week and undergoing the 
spiritual dehydration that is a cleri- 
cal occupational hazard. The days 
were long and dreary with monot- 
onous checking of figures and files. 
His co-workers, like himself, were 
bound hand and foot by the words 
“security” and “pension” and buried 
in a rut with the word “boredom” on 
the headstone. Pete took a horrified 
look at himself and did what many 
government clerks wish they had 
nerve to do. He quit, went into busi- 
ness for himself, doing what he liked 
to do, calling square dancing. 

Pete began drawing from $25 to 
$35 for an hour's calling, and some- 
times he shuttled around to three 
places a night for an hour’s appear- 
ance at each. Soen he was running a 
square dance class as a sideline, and 
also found himself doing square 


PROFITABLE HOBBIES 


Piute Pete is equally popular at union hali 
party or business men’s gathering. Here he ha» 
a square dance in full swing at a New London. 
Connecticut hotel. 


dance call broadcasts over radio sta- 
tions WOR, WNYC and WWBRL at 
various times. 

Today Pete finds himself ridins 
the wave of a terrific revival of in 
terest in folk dancing. The city of 
New York runs square dances on the 
Central Park Mall, advertising them 
widely, and alert bookers and agents, 
whose business it is to gauge enter- 
tainment trends, have made a dash 
for Pete. 


A* Pere wuaT he’s earning and 
he'll grin happily and just say 
he’s not sorry he quit the custom- 
house. When you wonder why there 
isn’t a rush of competition into the 
field, Pete grins and suggests that 
dance calling isn’t so simple as you 
might think. 

Pete’s singing isn’t to your ears, 
it's to your feet, and how they re- 
spond! There’s an actual talent in- 
volved. Also the field is highly tech- 
nical. There are literally thousands 
of variations of folk and square dances 
and musical games. For instance, 
let’s take square dancing, which is 
the American equivalent of the folk 
dances of other countries. Some of 
the basic steps are the buzz step, the 
promenade, the swing, the left alle- 
mande, the grand right and left, the 
ladies’ chain, the right and left 
through. In the buzz step the part- 
ners stand with hands in social dance 
position with right feet side by side. 
You step off with the left foot and 


dance on one spot. In the promen 
ade, on the other hand, the lady is on 
the gentleman’s right, they hold hands 
crisscross and shuffle all over the 
floor. Not only must the caller know 
all the basic steps and the thousands 
of variations of every country’s dances 
but he must know the words to chant. 
as well as the appropriate music 
Since these chants are instruction: 
to the dancers and since most city 
dancers are beginners, the dance 
caller also must be equipped with a 
quick wit, an excellent crowd - han 
dling technique and be ready for any 
surprising situation. The other day. 
Piute came home to find a call to 
appear at an address, to call a dance 
When he showed up he found him 
self at a synagogue where a group 
of graybeards stared wonderingly at 
this person who was mounting the 
platform. Pete very doubtfully swung 
into his song, instructing his listeners 
to get up and face their partners but 
the old people shook their heads in 
bewilderment; the man was crazy 
their glances said. ‘Then Pete stopped 
cursed himself silently and began 
calling instructions in Yiddish. Old 
faces lit up, and Pete says his strong 
est memory is the sight of old feeble 
men staggering through an American 
folk dance. In order not to have hom- 
icide on his conscience he slowed the 
tempo considerably and shortened the 
dancing period. : 


There are other problems. A dance 
(Continued on Page 59 
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If you’re willing to write for 
money and let someone else 


have the glory here is the 
key to 500 markets. 
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[ AM A GHOST writer and during 
the past 10 years this enjoyable, 
rt time hobby has returned me hun- 
Sreds of dollars. 
My articles usually are signed by 
someone else, either at the insistence 
of an editor or at my own suggestion. 


Right now I am working on a ser- 
ies of articles along one line, easy to 
write and already sold to a business 
magazine at $50 apiece, and none will 
bear my name. They will be signed 
by business executives who are co- 
operating with me in their prepara- 
tion. They will receive the publicity 
and I will receive the money. Many 
of these executives have spent 25 to 
30 years working up to their present 
positions and have never had a line 
of recognition on a national scale. 
The editor of this particular business 
iy sie wants only articles signed 
by key men within the industry, as 
he feels their names lend prestige to 
the individual articles and to the pub- 
lication. — 

I am a teacher of business subjects 
in a private school and before goin 
into educational work I spent severa 
years in business, holding a variety 
of jobs. Therefore, when I began 
to write, it was quite natural for me 
to turn to the business field. Be- 
sides, I had read in the writers’ maga- 
zines that trade journal writing was 
the easiest: way to break into print, 
and that business magazines wel- 


Will Randal 


comed begiriners. I found these 
statements to be true, for I sold them 
the first article I wrote, and I have 
never lacked for markets. 


The men and women who sign my 
articles are business proprietors, per- 
sonnel directors, purchasing agents, 
buyers for department stores, sales 
and advertising managers, heads of 
radio stations and chamber of com- 
merce officials. The reason they sign 
my articles is because they like com- 
pany or personal publicity. The rea- 
son I like them to sign is that the 
editor says they must or no sale, or 
because { get better rates for good 
by-lines, sometimes double the pub- 
lished rates. 


MoM" FIRST EXPERIENCE in this field 
was in connection with a bi 

excavating job near my home. i 
queried the editor of a publication 
in this field but he wasn’t interested 
in that particular job. He did ask 
me if I would go to a town 70 miles 
distant, and obtain a story on the per- 
formance of three power shovels, 
which were digging up some old steel 
mill furnace foundations, preparatory 
to the erection of a new mill. These 
shovels were operating 24 hours a 
day, seven days each week, on a 


_hurry-up job. 


It was a oe assignment, with 
little sunlight for photos, and rain 


and mud everywhere. I didn’t know 


one end of a power shovel from the 
other, but a little thing like that 
should never stop a writer. He can 
find out. I asked the editor to send 
me several issues of the magazine, 
which he did, and I did some research. 
on the subject in the library. I also 
talked with everyone | could find 
who knew anything about shovels, 
including one old Fellow who had 
dug up the equivalent of several 
counties in his 30 years as a shovel 


operator. 

I had a long talk with the contrac 
tor, who taught me the lingo in one 
easy lesson of five hours. Durin: 
our talk I asked him what kind 
soil he was working iz: The men I 
noticed were wearing high boots and 
were covered with mud from head to 
foot. He said “blue gumbo,” and 
there was my title!. : 

The editor liked it so well he 
dressed up the title page with blue 
splash borders to make the title still 
more striking. 

The contractor was quite enthusi- 
astic about the performance of the 
shovels, particularly one small unit 
which was very mobile and versatile. 

“Know what that little devil did 
one day?” he asked. “Well, sir, she 
knocked off a big 8-hour shift at 
the mill site, then she ran up a gan 
plank onto a truck, caught her beeate 
while the driver chased over 30 miles 
of asphalt, dug up a whole cellar, ran 


\ 
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back onto the truck, then rushed back 
to the job, and the boys say at 3 
o'clock the next morning she was 
chewing up old iron, bricks and mud 
in big chunks and tossing them over 
her shoulder into the dump truck, as 
sassy as you please.” 

I was quoting the contractor, get- 
ting it all down on paper as fast as 
I could, when it struck me that this 
was his story, and could best be told 
that way, in the first person, with his 
name as the author. When I sug- 

ed he sign the article as “author,” 
-he was very pleased and from there 
on he really poured it on, and I got 
a much better story than I had ex- 
pected. He gave me his photograph, 
and told me some of his experiences, 
oi I asked the editor to give him the 

-line. 

I didn’t know it at the time, but 
this magazine is the house organ for 
the company which manufactures the 
power ancl which were being used 
on the job, and the editor was greatly 
pleased with the nice things the “au- 
thor” said about the shovels, especial- 
ly the “little devil.” When the check 
came, I was surprised at its size, and 
I was reimbursed for my expenses, 
with a bonus price for the photo- 
graphs. Altogether it represented 
about double what I expected to get 
for the job. 

Here I had been getting the regu- 
lar word rate from editors, signing the 
articles myself. I saw a connection 
between the ghost-writing and the 
size of the payment. Evidently edit- 
ors pay writers for remaining anony- 
mous. I have my share of egotism, 
although I manage to keep it under 
cover most of the time, and I get 
quite a thrill out of seeing my name 
at the head of an article in a national 
publication. But, I reasoned, is that 
thrill, which represents a species of 
vanity, worth a 75 to 100 per cent 
reduction in word rates? It was not. 
It was then I decided to give ghost- 
writing a whirl and see what would 
happen. 


N= LONG AFTER the blue gumbo 
episode, I noticed in a writer's 
magazine that a laundry paper editor 
was in the market for articles con- 
cerning the operation of commercial 
power laundries, especially promo- 
‘ tional stories, and that these articles 
must be — by officials of the 
laundries. I began to look about for 
a ge of this type. 

I clip two dai pers and one 
Sunday paper, ood file the clippings 
in envelopes labeled Department 


Store, Infants Wear, Hardware, etc., 
and I emptied my Laundry envelope 
and found what I was seeking. 
large commercial laundry was ponng 
on a radio program once each wee 
called “Ladies, Be Seated.” The pro- 
gram was broadcast from a studio at 
the plant. Delegations from various 
women’s organizations came to the 
plant; they told about the work of 
their clubs, sang a song or two, then 
they were taken on a tour of the 
laundry, and when they returned to 
the studio, were fed ice cream and 
cake, given some nice advertising 
souvenirs, and sent home happy— 
missionaries of the laundry there- 
after. 

The laundry company ran a full 
page advertisement once each year, 
with photos showing the humble be- 
ginnings of the business, and the 
growth from year to year. ‘I noticed 
the son of the owner had a brand 
new title every year, and that he was 
a graduate of a laundry institute. Evi- 
dently the owner was grooming hith 
to take over in the future. He was 
the natural “author” of ‘my projected 
Story, unless the old gentleman 
wanted to sign it himself. 

I talked to the father, asking him 
if he would like to sign the article, 
or whether he would like to have his 
son sign. He favored the idea of 
the son getting the publicity, and I 
received 100 per cent cooperation 
from the owner, the son, and the ad- 
vertising manager, with all the photo- 
graphs I could use (free, at that), and 
the story sold readily at a good price. 

This experience further convinced 
me ghost writing was to be my 
cialty. .I have had dozens of similar 

riences, but these two examples 


will suffice to illustrate my general 
methods. 


W HEN SOMEONE else is to sign the 
<— it must be a as 
though that person were speaking, 
and ae the actual writer. Fie sey 
must be told in the first person, from 
the viewpoint of the “author.” As it 
is factual material, told in a reportor- 
ial manner, this is not at all difficult, 
once one masters the technique. 

In a manner, you have to get in- 
side the man’s mind, and think his 
thoughts, talk as he would talk to a 
group in his line of business. That 
makes the story more convincing to 
the reader, who talks the same lan- 
guage as the ostensible author. 

Many people know pretty well how 
to write, but they don’t clearly vis- 
ualize what to write about. When 
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you really get your teeth into this 
type of writing, the trouble is not in 
finding subjects to write about, but 
in selecting the cream of the crop 
of ideas and topics. 

Timeliness is the essence of jour- 
nalism. Not just today’s news, but 
current trends and happenings of 
more than local interest in an indus- 
try or business; happenings which 
will interest all or most of a certain 
group of business people. 


A new store opens up. It will not 
be new very long. e shine will 
wear off. A factory enlarges. That 
will not be news three months from 
now. Readers of business magazines 
want to know about things which 
are happening now, or happened just 
recently. Ideas should be “liftable,” 
so clearly explained that the reader 
can use the article for a guide. 


J: WATCHING the “market tips” in 
the writers’ magazines gives me 
ideas. I get about 60 per cent of my 
story germs from the newspapers; 
personal observation and contacts pro- 
duce another 20 per cent and the use 
of common sense the rest. I visit 
the public library frequently and look 
over the latest issues of 15 or 20 mag- 
azines I have written for, or hope to 
— for. In short, I study the mar- 
ets. 


I noticed in a newspaper item that 
a large plant which had conducted a 
4-year apprenticeship course for train- 
ing machine operators had found the 
program too slow for emergency pur- 
poses, and-they had tried out an 18- 
month course, which proved success- 
ful. Now they were working on a 
5-month training drive and the first 
group turned out had proved quite 
capable of handling the simpler 
machines, ‘I got my pencil, did some 
calculating, and wrote this headline 
on a penny postal card: 72% of 
Training Time Saved by New 
Method. 

Then I looked for a suitable mar. _ 
ket, and I found: three industrial 
management publications, one of 
which claimed to “pay on acceptance 
at good rates.” Acceptance markets 
are rare birds in the business field. 
So I wrote below the headline the 
salient facts about the new training 
program, without giving away too 
much information, signed the card 
elonia it to the editor a val 
er rates on acceptance. Wi 
in a week I had a very deliv 
answer, urging me to hurry up wi 

(Continued on Page 59) 
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TELLING THE STORY OF 
RAILROADING 


Tue Mopern Wonpver Book oF 
Trains AND Rartroapinc, by Nor- 
man Carlisle; illustrated (289 pages; 
the John C. Winston Co., Philadel- 
phia; $2.50). 


Reviewed by Morgan Dennis 


HETHER YOUR HOBBY is model 

railroads, collecting photographs 
dealing with trains, the history of 
railroading, traveling by train, or just 
anything having to do with railroad- 
ing, Norman Carlisle’s, The Modern 
Wonder Book of Trains and Rail- 
roading will have something to offer 
you. To be sure, model train en- 
thusiasts may be disappointed to find 
that the author devotes only one chap- 
ter to their hobby, but the amount 
of information to be found in his 
book on every aspect of full scale 
railroading, and the many excellent 
illustrations, should be of great in- 
terest and value to model railroaders 
who are looking for authentic ma- 
terial to help them achieve accuracy 
in their reproduction of locomotives, 
coaches, track and all the other equip- 
ment which the model railroaders 
want to have letter perfect. 


Mr. Carlisle traces the history of 
the development of railroading, be- 
pase with the first attempts to 

uild and operate locomotives in the 
early years of the nineteenth century, 
attempts which when successful laid 
the foundation for our great modern 
railroad system which ties the United 
States together with 414,414 miles of 
track, over which operate approx- 





imately 45,000 speedy and powerful 
locomotives. As early as 1848 an 
American locomotive achieved the 
speed of a mile a minute on a stretch 
of track between Boston and Law- 
rence, Massachusetts. One of the most 
sensational speed feats of the early 
twentieth century occurred when the 
famous Death Valley Scotty rented 
a Santa Fe train and made the run 
from Los Angeles to Chicago in 44 
hours and 54 minutes, reaching a 
speed of 105 miles an hour on one 


occasion. 


AMOUS FEATS OF railroad heroism, 

the laying of tracks through the 
West in the face of great difficulties, 
the building of tunnels and bridges, 
the various “— of locomotives, 
methods of signaling and dispatching, 
maintenance methods, development 
of improved coupling, the roles of 
freight and timber trains, exciting in- 
cidents in connection with mountain 
railroading, and the development of 
modern streamliners are only some 
of the other matters covered in com- 
plete and authentic detail by Mr. 
Carlisle. He also includes a com- 
prehensive glossary of the colorful 
railroad terminology. A dude, for 
example, is a passenger conductor and 
a grunt is a locomotive engineer. A 
dishwasher is an engine wiper at a 
roundhouse and a clown is a switch- 
man or yard brakeman. A banjo is 
a fireman’s shovel and brownies are 
demerit marks placed against a rail- 
road man’s service record. A lizard 
scorcher is a cook on a dining car 
and the top dresser drawer is the 
upper berth in a caboose. 














Mr. Carlisle describes and pays tri- 


bute to the outstanding record of the 
railroads in the recent war, but as 
vital as were the various feats of sup- 
ply accomplished, the most dramatic 
war time railroad incident described 
by the author was the feat of twenty 
Union soldiers in the Civil war who 
stole a train in Marietta and raced 
to- Chattanooga smashing rails and 
burning bridges behind them, in or- 
der to prevent the use of the line for 
the rushing of Confederate troops to 


the defense of Chat 
To anyone, young or old, who has 


ever thrilled to the sight of a giant 
locomotive thundering across coun- 
try, or felt the romance in the far 
away sound of a train’s whistle in 
the night, this volume will be very 
nearly irresistible. 


— 


CONCERNING YOUR DOG'S 
WELFARE 


Cars oF THE Doc, by Will Judy, 
illustrated (96 pages; Judy Publishing 
Co., Chicago; $1.50). 


Reviewed by Karl Sabot 
Wx Jupy’s Book about dogs and 


their health and training is the 
kind of book that certainly would be 
approved by the dogs, themselves, if 
they could read. His attitude toward 
dogs is kindly, considerate, sympa- 
thetic and wise, without being*sen- 
timental. He regards each.dog as an 
individual with feelings emo- 
tions and he emphasizes the obliga- 
tions which a person assumes when 
(Continued on Page 58) 





Collecting is my Hobby 


Collecting postmarks is stimulating to 
geographical and historical curiosity. 


PROFITABLE HOBBIES | 


POSTMARKS 


HE EDUCATIONAL POSSIBILITIES in 
the collecting of postmarks con- 
stitute for the collector an unlimited 
field requiring a minimum outlay of 
nse. 
have lived in Connecticut scarce- 
¥ five years, yet, through the me- 
ium of collecting postmarks and lit- 
tle known historical and unusual in- 
formation concerning Connecticut’s 
cities and towns, I have been able to 
build up quite a reputation as a 
speaker, showing off my postmarks, 
and telling about historical highlights 
in Connecticut's history. Various or- 
ganizations and groups scattered over 
the state have already paid me a 
surprising amount in money, far in 
excess of the original cost of the 
bobby, which was negligible to begin 
with. 

Postmarks may be collected by 
states, then mounted in alphabetical 
order in loose-leaf albums. The size 
and arrangement are dependent on 
individual tastes but a satisfactory 
method is to draw squares one and 
one-half inches in the album, then 
cut out the desired postmarks to fit 
this space. One side of the album may 
be used for postmarks, and the oppo- 
' site side of the page for unusual and 
little knéwn historical information, 
recorded on cards five inches long 
and three inches wide, covering the 
various towns and cities being col- 


lected. 


For example, in Connecticut there 
are only about 169 cities and towns, 
but a complete collection of all of- 
ficial post offices shows over 300. 


A prized item in Arthur G. 
Lyon’s collection of postmarks is 
this envelope oa which cancella- 
tions spell his complete name. 


Any resident in Connecticut knows 
that letters can be postmarked in 
Hartford, New Haven, or Stamford; 
but few realize this can be done in 
Ballouville, Clarks Falls, or Glasgo. 
And this is true of any other state 
as well. 


ues UNUSUAL THINGS about 
your state by means of postmark 
collecting is like taking a sight-seeing 
tour. I found that Trinity Church, in 
Brooklyn, Connecticut, erected about 
1771 is among the oldest Episcopal 
churches in America; and a Brook 
lyn man, Godfrey Malbourne, was 
reported in 1756 to own more slaves 
than any other Connecticut resident, 
having between 50 and 60 of the 


Arthur G. Lyon, Jr. 


3,636 slaves in the state at. that time. 

Further research brought out that 
Danielson, Connecticut, is the birth 
place of Charles L. Tiffany (1812 
1902) of diamond fame. On bor. 
rowed capital of about $1,000 Tif 
fany and a partner opened a station 
er’s store at 259 Broadway, New York 
City, in 1837. This, finally turned 


A section of Mr. Lyon’s col- 
lection of Connecticut postmarks 
which he has arranged in alpha- 
betical order. 
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Collecting is my Hobby 





into an establishment carrying jew- 
elry, diamonds and works of art, and 
Tiffany became famous as the chief 
diamond merchant in the United 
States. In 1851 he set the standard 
for sterling silver, still used to this 
day. He also originated the “Tiffany 
setting” and later. moved his store 
to its present location on Fifth Av- 
enue. 


I ACCUMULATING A state collection 
of postmarks it is well to find out 
how many “firsts” a state has to its 
credit. A few~of the famous firsts in 
my Connecticut collection are as fol- 
lows: At New London, the first 
American naval battle was fought. 


The first copper coins in America 
were minted in Simsbury in 1727; 
the first theological seminary in 
America was organized in 1738 in 
Bethlehem. The first straw hat fac- 
tory in the country was established in 
1750 in Wethersfield; and Eli Whit- 
ney patented the first cotton gin 
which was manufactured in New 
Haven in 1794. And so on. 

Another idea in postmark collect- 
ing, which would cover the country 


in general, is arranging postmarks by 
topics. Under the Tuodies of “Ani- 


mals” we find such places as Buffalo 
and Beaver; under “Birds,” Chicken 
and Eagle; “Countries,” Bermuda and 
Argentine; “Trees” Chestnut and Cy- 
press. Other topics might trichade 
flowers, fish, occupations and metals. 

Other collectors get a kick out of 
collecting odd names of postoffices 
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such as Hobo Hot Springs, Califor- 
nia; Big Foot, Texas; Competition, 
Missouri, and Horse Heaven, Ore 
gon. 

Exasperation, it has been said, was 
responsible for the naming of Pe 
culiar, Missouri. One of the town 
settlers petitioned for a post office 
and suggested a common name that ~ 
struck his fancy. The Post Office De 
partment advised him there already 
was a town by that name in the 
state and asked for his alternate 


(Continued to Page 56) 


Arthur G. Lyon looks over an album in which he keeps postmarks on 


one side and on the other, information and pictures concerning 
postmarks. 


represented by the 


the towns 





Florence Drake 


HEN Epcar ALLAN Pog wrote 

his immortal poem “The 
Bells,” bells were used for many pur- 
poses. They. were rung to notify peo- 
ple of danger, to call them to wor- 
ship, to gladden their hearts with 
merriment, to foretell a life of happi- 
ness and harmony for the newly-wed, 
and, alas, to tell of the passing of 


loved ones. Deep human emotions 


were aroused by the ringing of 
bells. Poe tells of the sleigh bells, 
“What a world of merriment their 
melody foretells,” of wedding bells, 
“What a world of happiness their 
harmony foretells,” of fire and alarm 
bells, “What a tale of terror, now 
their turbulancy tells,” of the tolling 
bells, “What a world of solemn 
thought their monody compels.” 
But that was written a hundred 
years ago before the musical ringing 
and chiming of bells was mostly 
superceded by shrill steam whistles, 
and the strident blast of motor horns. 
Although the ringing of bells is fast 
being outmoded, Mrs. Lena Martin, 
of Shawnee, Oklahoma, has a col- 
lection of bells that brings her as 
much pleasure as the poet found in 
listening to the sound of the ringing 
so long ago. Mrs. Martin’s bells, more 
than 300 of them, fill cabinets and 
tables, and shelves, and are piled on 
the floor. Each ‘one has a mute story 
to tell that brings a deep response in 
the heart of the woman who has 
spent years collecting them. Some of 
them bring smiles and happy mem- 
ories, while others bring heart-ache 
and tears, but they all tell of love 
and friendship, and thoughtful con- 


sideration, for they have been given, 


or sent to her by friends who knew 
of her love for bells. 


B=“ HAVE COME to Mrs. Martin 
from far corners of the earth, 
and their stories are as varied as the 
nations they represent. Some have 
come from foreign battlefields, some 
were picked up in the Western sheep 
ranch country, and various other parts 
of America. Each one represents the 
consideration of a friend and is a 
perpetual reminder of such friends. 
Fond memories are awakened by the 
musical tinkle of the various bells. In 
all this collection there is not one 
bell that has a harsh tone, or fails to 
make a musical sound when rung. 

“I have always been interested in 
bells,” Mrs. Martin told me thought- 
fully when I visited her recently. 
“As a little child the ringing of a bell 
seemed to fascinate me. Bells were 
used then almost as much as in Edgar 
Allan Poe’s time, and for as many 
purposes. 

“We were called to our breakfast 
by the ringing of a bell, we went to 
school when the bell rang, we were 
summoned to church by the great 
iron bell in the old-fashioned church 
steeple, standing high up over the 
roof of the church. How sweetly its 
deep tones rang out: over the village 
on a clear still summer morning. Our 
cows came home in the evening fol- 
lowing a leader who wore a bell, 
walking majestically ahead of the 
others as if proud of the position ac- 
corded her. How we were thrilled 
and delighted on snowy winter even- 
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This is only a small part of 
Mrs. Lena Martin’s bell collection 
which has overflowed the original - 
cabinets designated to display it. 


ings by the jingling of sleigh bells as 
friends came to take us on swift 
dashes through the ice coated streets, 
sometimes with moonlight sparkling 
on the icicles along the fence rows. 
“I remember well when I first 
started my collection. My daughter 
and I were walking along a street in 
China Town, in San Francisco. ] 
saw this bell in a shop window (Mrs. 
Martin took a small brass bell from 
its place on a shelf) and I told my 
daughter I wanted it, so we went into 
the shop and I bought it. That started 
my collection, and is one of the very 
few bells that I ever bought myself.” 
“Then what?” I asked. 
“Well—my daughter found these 
in New Mexico, and sent them to 
me.” Mrs. Martin took a couple of 
odd looking bells from her cabinet. 
“These three bells started the collec- 
tion, and soon others were coming to 
me from friends in all parts of the 


country who had heard of my col- 
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lection. Friends who heard of my 


sorrow, or misfortune would send me 
a gay little bell. One time when I 
had to go to New Mexico for my 
health the union to which I be- 
longed gave me a gift to be opened 
on the train. I was in the depths, and 
when I remembered to open the 
package my friends had given me, 
there was this precious little bell.” 
Mrs. Martin held up a particularly 
pretty little silver bell that had a 
sweet musical tone. ' 


ELL ME ABOuT this one,” I sug- 
gested, taking up another beau- 
tifully hammered brass bell. 

“Well that one is a little different,” 
Mrs. Martin explained. “One morn- 
ing I was feeling so depressed and ill, 
teally hardly able to go to the mail 
box. But when I went, there was a 
smal] package in it, and I could 
hardly wait to open it. That bell was 
in it. There was no name on the 
package to indicate who had sent it, 
and I never knew. It made me so 
happy that I forgot most of my ail- 
ments right away. I have got three 
bells just that way. I never knew who 
sent them, but they made me happy 
just the same.” 

I examined a pretty little brass bell 
that wound up with a key, and con- 
tinued to tinkle until it ran down. It 
was given to Mrs. Martin by a friend 
who traveled in Gerinany before the 
war. She had visited the factory 
where it was made. 

“Tell me about these,” I insisted, 
pointing to a row on the shelf, and 
Mrs. Martin began: | 

“This large elephant bell a soldier 
friend brought me from India. His 
name was George Woodard. Kerrin 
Thomas brought me this one from 
Shanghai, China.” It was brass, beau- 
tifully handmade. A lovely little lady 
made of brass, whose full skirts con- 
cealed a tinkling clapper, was brought 
from Holland by a pilot who had 
made 26 successful missions over Ger- 
many. He took it to his home in Cali- 
fornia and several months passed be- 
fore he was able to take it to Mrs. 
Martin. 

“This one,” Mrs. Martin said, hold- 
ing up a brass base that had for its 
handle the figure of a little boy, “is 
the miniature of a Belgian prince. He 
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was killed by an automobile and his 
father had a life size statue made of 
him for the palace gardens, and this 
is a copy of it.” 

Two soldiers who had been in 
Portugal, but at different times, each 
had sent Mrs. Martin a bell, one a 
cow bell, the other a sheep bell. Both 
came the same Christmas, but neither 
knew the other had sent a bell, al- 
though they were friends. 

An unusual item in the collection 
is a French telephone bell that: a 
German officer had taken to Africa 
and used en his telephone. But an 
American soldier, Claude Crist, from 
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Oklahoma, captured the German, 
and took the bell. It was carried in 
a duffle bag 18 months before it was 
taken to Mrs. Martin. 


M°:: OF THE bells in Mrs. Mar - 
tin’s collection are made of brass, 
or copper, but there are many made 
of silver, and other metals, some of 
brass antimony alloyed with tin, Ger- 
man silver, real silver and gold. Some 
are of china and are remarkable for 
their musical tone. One is of metallic 
glass that rings clear as a whistle. One 
very odd bell from India, with double 
clappers, was used by Indian dancing 
girls. One from China is of highly 
polished metal with a jade handle; 
one tiny gold bell has a handle made 
of myrtle wood from the Holy Land. 

(Continued on Page 56) 


Mrs. Paul Osman, left, of Shawnee, Oklahoma presents a bell from 
California to Mrs. Lena Martin, whose collection includes more than 300 
bells from all over the world. Virtually all of the bells have been gifts 
from friends. 
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Profitable Hobbies will pay a minimum of $2 for each article aca 


Making a Penny Grow Into $50 


Oo" New Year's Day I start with a penny, and by the 
next Christmas it has grown to $50. First I buy a 
ae worth of darning cotton to darn a few socks 
or some bachelor friends. With the nickel I earn, ] 
buy more darning cotton to darn more socks. When ] 
have 45 cents, I buy a. feed sack and enough em- 
broidery’ thread to make one dish towel that sells 

for 60 cents. Buying more 


material, I make aprons: 


and towels, which I can 
sell to my friends for pres- 
ents and bridge prizes as 
fast as I can make them. 
Sewing while listening to 
the radio, it is easy to ex- 

d my original penny 
to at least $50 during the 


year. 
Lulu Nethaway 
Raising Guinea Pigs for Cash 


I HAVE RAISED guinea pigs for the last 11 years. Guinea 
pigs do not resemble a pig in any way. Their bright 
color, lovable nature, and the fact they are easy to care 
for, make them ideal pets. Keep guinea pigs in a 
wooden enclosure, not a galvanized iron, tin, or cement 
one. In the summer it costs practically nothing to keep 
them, as they thrive better on grass than on any other 
food. In winter, cabbage, lettuce, grains, bran, and oats 
may be ‘ed, although I have found they prefer bran 
to anything else. Guinea pigs give birth to young about 
five times a year, and have from one to seven, who are 
born with their eyes open, fully furred, and lively. In 
three weeks they may be weaned, at six weeks they 
may be separated for mating, and at four months, they 
have young ones them- 
selves. Laboratories, which 
use guinea pigs for experi- 
menting, cannot get 
enough to supply their de- 
mand. Hospitals and col- 
leges also use them to 
make serums and anti- 
toxins. I get.from $2 to 
$3 for a pair of guinea 


_ Anna Shoemaker 
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Calendars from Giclees Cards 


io CHRISTMAS, one 

usually has many 

beautiful Christmas cards 

on hand, which can be 

made into calendars. Cu 

off the decorative fron’ 

of the card and paste it 

on to a background a lit 

tle larger, and _ sturdy 

enough to last all year 

Small calendar pads may 

be obtained cheaply at a variety or stationery store. Glue 

or staple one of these pads to the mounted Christma: 

card. At a fair our club gave, I sold 165 of these cards. 

charging from a dime to a quarter for one, according to 
the size and personality of the card. 

. Athalie Dougla: 


Profits from Photograph Albums 


c lgp VETERANS who have turned an artistic hobby 
into cash are Mr. and Mrs. Henry Fleissner of 
Fort Dodge, Iowa. Both skilled craftsmen, they have 
started a small factory producing snapshot albums and 
memory, guest, and baby’ books. After the Fleissners 
were discharged from the service, they returned to Fort 
Dodge, where they heard 

of some photograph al- 

bums put out from time 

to time by a Fort Dodge 

shaieaaphier. Using their 

savings, they bought his 

equipment and set up a 

plant on the second floor 

of a wholesaler’s office - 

building. So far the labor 

force consists of the Fleiss- 

ners, who have dabbled in painting and handicraft work 
for several years. They make the book covers of pressed 
board and bind the volumes with leather thongs. An 
old Chinese method is used to title the books—painting 
through a silk screen. Present production capacity is 
500 books a week, but it requires 12 to 14 hours’ work 
a day by the young couple. Fleissner hopes to act as 
salesman for his product as soon as he can add to his 
production staff, and says: “The way orders have been 
coming in, it looks like it won't be long now.” 


Marian. Pehowski 


enie: 
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A Nut Hobby 


yong AN INVALID. 
Daisy Welch of 
Bradford, Pennsylvania 
entertains and helps sup 
port herself by making 
amusing nut families. 
Daisy started making dolls 
of peanuts as a hobby. 
Folks saw her cute little 
nut dolls, the orders be- 
gan pouring in and she 
found she was in business. First she made a family, then 
a hen, dog, and other animals. Later she began making 
dolls of walnuts and not so long ago she started using 
acorns. All the dolls stand alone. Match sticks are 
used for the legs of the boys and girls and larger sticks 
for legs of adults. Wire covered with tissue paper is 
used for the arms and rope for the hair. Daisy has made 
a complete peanut orchestra. The musicians have 
thumbs and fingers and hold their musical instruments. 
These nut dolls have won many prizes, including a 
first prize at the world’s largest doll show in New York 
City. The State museum at Springfield, Illinois, bought 





a peanut family, and Daisy gave one to, the children’s - 


museum at Brooklyn, New York. . 
Evelyn Flickinger 


Penny Postals Bring Information 


A HOBBY OF MINE is answering advertisements with 
post cards. As I leaf through each new magazine, 
{ check with a black pencil each advertisement offer- 
ing free information that might help me. If.I write 
cards requesting that information, I make a check with 
a red pencil. This way I have obtained directions for 
a number of interesting handicrafts, learned much 
about modern tools and 
equipment I can use in 
my work, built up a li 
brary of floral culture 
booklets, and gained a 
number of worthwhile pen 
friends. Advertisers spend 
much money preparing 
free materials, and if we 
are smart we will accept 
the help they offer us. 
Mrs. Norman 
















Photographing Weddings 


i Yz CAN MAKE your photography hobby pay by taking 
pictures at weddings. I average from $6 to $10 @ 


week, taking pictures only on Saturday afternoons. Get 
the names and addresses of prospective brides from the 
marriage license listings in your newspaper. Then send 
them cards saying that you take pictures of weddings and 
quoting your price. When you receive a reply, call 
at the bride’s home to explain how the pictures will be 
taken. Suggest that the first picture be of the bride 
and groom on the top step just outside the church door. 
A second pose is of the bridal party, with the bride 
and groom standing on the bottom step, and the brides- 
maids and ushers on the 
other steps—a pair on each 
step. Also, take separate 
shots of each pair. Take 
the pictures after al 
others have finished tak- 
ing theirs. Your job will 
be that of a i 

so you must be able to 
take your time and have 
no interference. 


Joe Siemietkoski 





Money in Mailboxes 


A WAY TO EARN extra money, and at the same time 
improve the paper” are appearance, is to keep 

a sharp lookout for mailboxes on which the name has 
faded. Polite phone calls to the owners offering to paint 
their mailboxes should re- 
sult in favorable answers 
from most of them. If a 
quarter is charged for 
each name and route 
number printed, tep boxes 
painted in an afternoon 
. would bring $2.50. Of 
course, the neatness of 
the painter’s work would 
be the best advertisement 


possible. 
Melba Klaus 
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Starting on a minor scale a 


Milwaukee man adds steadily 
to his woodworking equipment, 


skill and sales. 


Evolution 


BOUT A YEAR AGO I discovered that 

I liked to design and make things 
out of wood. From some scrap pieces 
of plywood, even some discarded ap- 
ple boxes, J sawed some modernistic 
type shelves. I had thought they 
might be used in the window for 
plants, but my wife found a better 
use for them. After I put on a coat 
of ivory paint, and a little sea green 
paint for contrast, we hung them in 


ivory and green. They hold books, 
a clock, it a few knickknacks. That 
was my start. 

Gradually I acquired a few more 
tools, for as the ideas come, the whole 
thing grows on you, and you see 
things everywhere you want to make. 
I bought a used motor for $13 and a 
fine new woodworking lathe for only 
$16.25, and began to make little 
fancy shelves from 2 and % inch ply- 
wood which, stained and waxed, cost 
about 30 cents apiece. Some I stained 
maple, some walnut, and others ma- 
hogany. All were made for corner of 
the room shelves, and were ideal for 
small knickknacks. They sold for $1. 
Then a request came in for a shelf 
of some sort to hold some figures. I 
designed a small, two-shelf affair, 
which I enameled ivory, as it was te 
be used in a bedroom. This brought 
me a price of $1.30 and cost me not 
over 25 cents in material. 


T THE puBLic library there are 
books to be had, showing the dif- 


ferent designs and ways to make your 


own patterns; the types of wood to 
use; the many different things to 
make. There is even one on crate 
craft describing things to be made 
from orange crates. So far I have not 
experimented with them, preferring 
apple boxes, when they can be pro- 
cured. Your grocer sometimes has 
them, and this type of wood is the 
right weight and thickness. It is sea- 


_soned wood, and that means wood 
the bedroom, which is also done in — 


that is not wet, saving the shipper 
many dollars per year in tare pa 2 
It runs about % of an inch in thick- 
ness, which is ideal for most shelves. 
After a little experimenting I learned 
how to turn a piece of squared wood, 
on my lathe, into a rounded upright. 
This was the most relaxing bit of 
work I have ever done. You learn to 
take pride in this type of work and 
its results can be used in the shelves, 
magazine stands, bedside tables, or 
whatever you might desire to make. 


After studying several books on 
these subjects, I decided to buy a 
set, consisting of lathe (somewhat 
smaller than my other), jig saw, 
shaper, drill press, jointer with at- 
tachments of grinding wheel and disk 
sander. Until then I had been work- 
ing with merely the regular tools 
found in the average tool chest. Now, 
at a cost of less than $50, I-had all 
the tools for a real woodworking sho 
in my Milwaukee home, and thoug 
small, a very workable outfit. I made 
my own work bench and set the out- 
fit up as it had been displayed in the 


store. If-you are a man fond of work- 





Charles O. Goodwin 


ing in wood as I am, you will know 
the thrill I experienced. The two 
lathes come in handy for different 
types of work. I made a large disk 
sander of fine 00 sandpaper. Sanding 
is an important part of your work, 
and it is well to lay in a supply of 
this paper. Emery cloth also has its 
uses, in some phases of the work. 
Nothing used in my hobby is costly, 
yet the results are gratifying. In buy- 
ing glue, stain, nails, or screws, it is 
always a saving to buy in the larger 
quantities. I find fish glue the most 
satisfactory for my purpose. 


HAD ALREADY built a: drawin 

board and a “T” square, and wit 
pencil and paper I draw out my de 
sign in a drawing of 1 inch or % inch 
squares. This I transfer when com- 
pleted, to my pattern material, which 
can be of any “Ordinary cardboard, 
even the sort returned, with your 
laundry. This pattern, which I keep 
hung in a special place in the work- 
shop after using, is an important part 
of my work, and it is wise to have 
easy atcess to it whenever the need 
arises. If I see something I think 
would be nice for our home, I mem- 
orize the design, or if possible, take 
down the dimensions, its general out- 
line, and on a piece of paper I put 
all details I think essential. 

When I attempted the heavier and 
larger of shelf I found a better 
profit, selling these at $2.50 with a 
cost of approximately 75 cents. These 
I make from % inch plywood, bought 
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in sheets, sawed according to pattern 
at the lumber mill where I purchase 
the wood, and then put together and 
finished off in my work shop. Some 
of these, after their coat of stain, 


produce these shelves at the small 
cost mentioned. Finishing is the 
thing, of course, and good work here 
is well worth the effort, and by ac- 
quiring a system you can increase 
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which I have yet to acquire, will be 
an even more complete answer. 


I HAVE JUST FINISHED a foot stool 
in which my wife takes great 








T° SELECT THE material, cut 
out, assemble, and. finish 


the three shelf book stand, pro- 
ceed as follows: 

First, get five pieces of 2” 
plywood (fir, pine or gum- 
wood), three 8” x 25” and two 
8” x 28”. Usually the lumber 
man will rip and cut them to 
size for little or no charge. You 
can thus be assured they are 
oes at the ends and edges, 
which is important. 

The working drawings are 
in three parts. Center a dime 
store compass 4” from each end 
of the 8” x 25” pieces and on 
one end only of the 8” x 28” 
pieces. Draw a half circle at 
the ends and cut out with a 
coping saw. 

Using the upright diagram 
shown at the right side of the 
accompanying drawing, mark 
off the slots as indicated. Each 
slot will be 4%” wide and 4” 
deep. Saw along lines into 
board and remove waste piece 
with ¥%” chisel. Repeat the 
process on the second upright. 

Now refer to the diagram on 
the bottom of the accompany- 
ing drawing. This is a plan for 
the three shelves. Note the 
measurements of the slots and 
do the same here as you did for 
the upright. CIf material of 
another width is used, cut your 
notches to fit that width.) 

As you can see, the shelves 
need only two notches. After 
the first notch is made you may 
try a piece of the stock for snug 
fitting. You can tell if you are 
sawing too wide or narrow. 
Take time for this. If any loose 
fitting joints leave a crack, this 
may remedied with wood 

lastic and a putty knife. Fol- 
ow directions on the can. Now 
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we have it assembled, as shown 
in drawing, and the cracks all 
filled and dried. Smooth it all 
over with 00 sand paper, fitted 
over a small block of wood, held 
firmly in the hand. Sand firmly 
but do not put scratches in the 
wood. We are now ready to 
apply the finish. 

For a natural finish no stain 
is required. Apply a coat of 
orange shellac, thinned with 
wood alcohol, to a nice flowing 
consistency. Let it dry over 
night; rub it down with 00 sand 
paper and give it another coat. 
Again let this dry over night or 








at least eight hours, and again 
rub down with 00 sand paper 
CNo. 00 steel wool can be used 
if preferred). You are now 
me for wax or varnish. Apply 
two or three coats of wax or 
two of varnish, rubbed down 
between each coat, which has 
thoroughly dried. If varnish is 
used, rub the last coat with 
pumice and oil. Any good fur- 
niture varnish may be used. If 
er wish to stain, use ceil stain 

fore shellac is applied, then 

oceed as in the natural finish. 

alnut, maple, or mahogany” 
make a suitable finish. 

















which of course seals the pores of the 
wood, I shellac and wax; otHers I 
varnish, with a rub down in between 
of rottenstone and oil. Both finishes 
are. popular and desirable. 
Quantity buying enabled me to 





the speed of the finishing operation. 
I fasten small hooks to the backs of 
the shelves, then string them up on 
a wire, while I shellac or varnish 
them. This is the safest way, as it 
eliminates handling. A paint sprayer, 


pride, as it was my first attempt work- 
ing with the heavier of lumber. 
Making the cabriolet Peo was a new 
experience and a real revelation. Sey- 
eral friends have asked me to make 


(Continued on Page 64) 
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WHERE HOBBYISTS FROM ALL OVER THE NATION 
SHARE THEIR EXPERIENCES WITH YOU 


Extending the 
Strawherry Season 


Sarah Umosella 


 petiemmere IN January isn’t 
merely an idle phrase around our 
house. We have them, not only in 
January, but all through the year. 
You can, too, if you'll follow the 
method which we use at our home in 
Hammonton, New Jersey. 

First obtain a 25-gallon barrel. A 
second hand one will do as long as it 
is in fairly good condition. Or, if you 
prefer, you may shop around and 
find a strawberry vase, which is a 
large jardiniere, that will look well in 
the living room of the best homes, 
with strawberries de luxe dangling 
‘from its goldbanded apertures. I have 
found, however, that while a barrel 
may not be as pretty to look at, it 
produces just as good strawberries. 


Using a one-inch bit, bore holes 
around the barrel, spaced five inches 
apart. Stagger the rows so that the 
holes do not come directly above or 
below each other, but alternate. 
Count the holes, and buy enough 
strawberry plants so that you will 
have a dozen or more left over. Al- 
ways purchase an everbearing va- 
riety, since a continuous crop is what 
you want.°Next, obtain a piece of 


terra cotta pipe, four inches in dia- 
meter. This must be perforated with 
a lot of small holes to permit water 
to filter through, since it is to be the 
irrigation system: The pipe must be 
at least the length of the barrel. If 
smaller pieces are used, they should 
be placed one on the other until the 
reach or just pass the top. Water wi 
seep through at the joints. 


—- ALL THESE things in one 
work spot. Stand your pipe up- 
right in the middle of the barrel and 
cross wire it so that you will not be 
jiggling it from one side to the other 
as you work. Shovel in a layer of 
earth to the lower level of the bottom 
row of holes. Be sure to keep the 
openings clear. Next, select a straw- 
berry plant, thrust the roots through 
a hole, and spread them carefully. 
Cover lightly with earth, then pour 
on a glass full of water. Do the same 
thing with all the plants, until that 
row is completed. Then sift on dirt 
gently, up to the second tier of holes. 


Here place in more plants, cover the. 


roots, and water as before. Continue 
this to the top of the barrel, always 
being careful not to damage the roots 
of the plants. When you reach the 
top, level this off, and plant a dozen 
or more plants, according to the size 
of the barrel. From these you will 
select young plants later on to replace 
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individual plants which may not 
thrive so well as the rest. To fertilize, 
make a liquid dilution of chicken 
and sheep manure and water, and 
pour this down the drain pipe. There 
are on the market various brands of 
balanced plant foods, which will also 
give excellent results. 

With such a setup you should eat 
the first strawberries about seven 
weeks from the time you set them 
out. Care of such a barrel of berries 
is simple, calling for no more atten- 
tion than the average flower. During 
the winter months it may be kept in 
any warm enclosure, or even down in 
the basement, near a window, and 
that is where mine goes after Decem- 
ber 15th. In the spring, summer, and 
fall months I keep it on our sun 
porch. The barrel is changed in the 
basement from one window to an 
other each week, and the heat from 
our heating pipes that run in the 
basement, and the sunlight from the 
windows, enables us to keep getting 
strawberries the year around. Finally, 
here is a hint on eating strawberries: 


Try putting honey on them instead © 


of using sugar. I know you will be 
surprised at how good they taste that 
way. 


Archers’ Artisan 


Francis C. Zuiker 


N THE YEAR 1870, on a little farm in - 


Michigan, a 7-year-old lad received 
his first bow and arrow from his dad. 
The bow was a rough looking affaiz 
made from a hickory limb. In the in- 
tervening 76 years, the recipient .of 
that crude bow, Orlando Bowen, has 
turned out so many precision made 
bows, and given away so many to 


boys, that he has lost track of the 


number. ' 

In his modest little home in Har. 
vey, Illinois, 83-year-old Judge Bowen 
still plies his hobby, at least a few 
hours every day, and the dozens of 
rg hanging on his walls attest his 
skill. 

There were many factors that in 
terested Bowen in the art of bow 
making. His mother came to South: 
ern Michigan early in 1833, when 
the state was swarming with Indians. 


An old Indian trail running from ° 


what is now Elkhart, Indiana, to De 
troit, Michigan, ran right -through 
their farm. Practically every story 
Bowen heard as a boy had Indian lore 
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threaded into it, and fired his imag 
ination. 

His first endeavors were based 
strictly on knowledge handed down 
to him, but in later years, he added 
to this by studying all the known 
books on modern and ancient arch- 


‘ery. Day after day he worked on 


various woods, to find the best ma- 
terials. Boys, men and archers from 
all over came to know his bows, as 
he gave them away, loaned them and 
sold them. 


Amero Bowen HAS given away 
more bows and arrows than he 
has sold, his financial return from his 


‘ hobby has been considerable. He has 


sold between 400\and 500 bows at 
prices ranging from $5 to $15 for 
target bows and $18 to $25 for hunt: 


,ing bows, which must be much 


stronger. He sells an average of from 


500 to 1,000 arrows a year. Target ar-, 


cows sell for from 25 to 75 cents each, 
with hunting arrows bringing $1.25. 

He has guns het apoas peer 
orange, mu , hickory, and lemon 
weal Soeetink | from Cuba. But the 
material he likes best is Osage orange. 
This is the wood used by the Indians, 
because it is the best of tough wood 
and is found almost universally in the 
United States. ; 

At 83, an age when most men are 
glad to sit back and rest, Judge 
Bowen still performs the strenuous 
job of forming bows out of tough 
wood. He goes out afield and cuts 
his logs when the opportunity per- 
mits, and gets them home somehow. 
There he splits them with a beetle 
and wedge, and lets them season. 

From his previously dried stock, 
he forms a bow with pencil, and, fol- 
lowing the grain with a spoke shave, 
he whittles away. Usually somewhere 
along the line, a defect develops and 
the piece has to be discarded. About 
one out of twenty sticks proves to be 
perfect and this is later sanded and 
polished; and developed for indi- 
vidual archers. 

Although the Osage orange bows 
lack the fine lines of the lemon wood 
bows, the former are the more rugged, 
and make the finer hunting bows. 
These bows develop a pull of from 
30 to 60 pounds, and an arrow shot 
from them could kill a horse or 
buffalo. 


F hecseperd THE JupgE (he acquired 


the title 40 years ago when he 
was @ police magistrate) prefers to 


\ 


make his bows from one piece, he 
has made many fine, practical ones 
from two joints, put together in the 
middle with a fishtail splice. By 
using this method, it is possible to 
use good lumber that otherwise would 
be wasted, -and this splice makes a 
good joint. 

Many of his bows have been used 
on big game, and he himself killed 
many smaller animals during his 
younger years. Though he concen- 
trates on bows for target and hunt- 
ing, he has occasionally indulged 
himself with such variations as a 
crossbow along Phoenician lines, 
adapted for starling work, and a 
cupid’s bow formed by heat treating 
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Bowen has always thought it 
would be amusing to be shipwrecked 
on an island all by himself. “I know 
I could fashion-a hunting weapon 
and everything I need for existence,” 
he says. 

Bowen’s arrows also are made very 
carefully, with all the benefit of his 
experience going into each one. Some ~ 
are made from birch wood with 
special steel heads. They are tipped 
with turkey feathers, which he gets . 
in big lots every Thanksgiving day, 
at the local poultry house. He earns 
these feathers by plucking birds free. 
These arrows average 30 inches 
length and every one is tested on his 
special arrow testing machine. If the 


Using a spoke shave, Judge Orlando Bowen begins the task of forming 
a piece of rough Osage orange into a bow capable of precision shooting. 
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arrow falls in a 2-foot circle at 50 
feet, it is approved. Otherwise it is 
perfected or discarded. While most 
of his arrows are steel pointed today, 
many in his earlier years had stone 
heads that he found in numbers 
along the Indian trail of his youth. 
For target arrows, Bowen uses soft 
pine lumber that is taken from build- 
ings being wrecked. 


Every arrow made by 83-year- 
old Judge Orlando Bowen is tried 
out in his testing machine. If 
this hunting arrow falls within a 
2-foot circle 50 feet away, it will 
be approved. Otherwise it will be 
perfected or discarded. 


To the archers of the country 
Bowen has this to say: “White men 
make the best bows, but they shoot 
from sight and have to learn how 
first. Indians shoot from the heart.” 


I Get Paid for 
My Questions 


Rosalie W. Doss 


UIZ MAKING Is My HOBBY. It all 

started when I was appointed 
chairman of the entertainment com- 
mittee of my Sunday School class, 
and today it’s bringing in folding 
money. This hobby, which I now 
enjoy very much, was literally thrust 
upon me, because the members of my 
class liked mental games and quizzes 
for their entertainment. After ex- 
hausting all game material at the lo- 
cal library, I was forced to make up 
my own. I soon realized that I liked 
quiz making. Not only were the class 
parties a success, but I made many 
anew friends, who asked my assistance 
in planning quizzes and games for 
their own parties. I also learned that 


7 


no hobby gives greater satisfaction 
than one that can be shared with 
others, 

But this was only the beginning. 
I reasoned that if my friends liked 
my quizzes, perhaps strangers would 
too. Sol x baa several of my favorites 
and sent them to publications I knew 
used material of this sort. No, I didn't 
sell all of them—just one, but that 
one sale gave me the incentive to try 
again. Since then I’ve made other 
sales and have had lots of fun work- 
ing up my ideas. 


T YOU ARE INTERESTED in quiz 
making as a hobby, as well as a 
means of éarning extra money, here 
are a few facts I have learned on this 
subject. 

Make your quiz on one subject 
about familiar things. After a little 
research you'll be surprised how 
many unusual facts you can turn up 
about everyday events that can be 
worked into a quiz. | 

Introduce your quiz with a clever, 
light, opening paragraph. You do 
not have to be literary to accomplish 
this, but imbue your paragraph with 
personality. 

Slant your quiz to the magazine 
you wish to sell. Study the publica- 
tion and type of material used. IE it’s 
a woman’s magazine make the quiz 
on a subject interesting to women— 
beauty, fashion, cooking, etc. 

Don’t be discouraged with rejec- 
tions. And don’t be too lazy to revise 
and improve rejected material. Put 
forth your best effort and try again. 

Quiz making is still in the hobby 
stage with me, but I can see en- 
chanting possibilities. With the ever 
increasing popularity of the radio 
quiz show, the opportunities are un- 
limited—and there’s lots of room at 
the top! 


Woodworking 
His Way Up 
Ray E. Stevens 


H= SCHOOL was not easy for 
Wayne Stevens. He didn't like 
English, mathematics, literature, or 
history. To him, they were all dull 
and their dullness made them exceed- 
ingly difficult. But he was determined 
to graduate from high school, and it 
was in search of a way to make his 
education more interesting that he 
decided to take industrial arts. He 


3 of Stevens’ hobb 
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could not have made a wiser move, 
for here he discovered a latent talent 
for making a stick of wood into use 
ful articles. It was the move that has 
shaped his entire life. 

His first attempt in the depart- 
ment was amateurish enough. The 
result was a wooden lamp, which was 
hardly more than a smooth round 
piece of wood with a hole drilled 
through the center for an electric 
light cord. Nevertheless, the finished 
article stimulated his interest so much 
that he turned hastily to the produc- 
tion of other items. ‘The beds, maga- 
zine stands, and occasional tables are 
still in‘ use in his home, and they 
stand as proof of his ability to tum 
out decorative woodwork with a cor- 
responding amount of quality. 

tevens had no trouble in choosing 
an occupation. An offer from a furni- 
ture factory near his home town of® 
Atlanta, Indiana, was accepted and he 
started to work in the frame assembly 
department. There he has had the 
pleasure of learning to operate tools 
which have since , Bott valuable to 
him. The factory is his laboratory, 
where he picks up new methods, and 
develops new ideas of his own. 


fo TWO YEARS after graduation 
from high school, Stevens mar- 
ried. Since his wages were not large, 
he decided to economize by buying 
unfinished articles for his new home 
and finishing them himself. Soon he 
had furnished his home well and in- 
expensively. However, the adventure 
did more than that. It gave him an 
idea for making extra money durin 
spare hours doing the thing he lov 
to do. 

The next phase in the development: 
started when he 
was visiting a relative. The relative 


casually mentioned that one of his - 


favorite chairs had been broken, and 
that he would have to discard it. 
Stevens grinned and made a sugges 
tion, and the visit ended with him 
carrying home the chair to repair it. 
The result was so astonishing to the 
owner that he encouraged Stevens 
to do repair work in his off hours. 


Wayne smiled again. He had already - 


made that decision. 

This repair of broken down furni: 
ture eventually started Stevens’ at- 
tendance at auction sales. I found 


_this out when he came by one even- 


ing and asked me if I would go to 
an auction sale with him. I con- 
sented, and we drove for some 15 


miles to the site of the sale. There 
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he displayed an animated interest, . 





but more than that, he also demon- 
strated a keen sense of an article's 
intrinsic value. I learned, too, that he 
was not attending this sale for the 
urpose of buying just any kind of 
urniture. First, it had to have def- 
inite salable possibilities in the fin- 
ished state, and second, it had to be 
in need of repair. He made only two 
purchases at the sale, and I must 
admit, both definitely filled his re- 


quirements. 


ERE ARE SOME of the results of 
Stevens’ astuteness at auction 
sales. A small living room suite for 
which he paid $20, and on which he 
spent $3 for repair, sold for $35. A 
safe-cabinet which he purchased for 
50 cents sold in the finished state for 
$13. He estimated that the cost of 
painting and repair was about $3. An 
old barrel back chair was purchased 
for $1.50. It was re-upholstered and 
refinished and is now in Stevens’ 
home. It is an antique of relatively 
high value which he intends to keep. 
However, auction sales are not 
Stevens’ only medium of discovering 
rospects for rejuvenation. Recentl 
Be was passing through the sma 
town where he lives, when he hap- 
pened to see a tattered antique on 
the porch of a home. Eager to have 
the item, he found the owner and 
made an offer, which almost stag- 
gered the owner. Doubtless, he had 
thought of junking the piece, and 
the price offered was, to him, ex- 
travagant. But Stevens took it, and 
is, at present, at work on it, convert- 
ing it into an attractive antique love 
seat. 

Stevens is an expert in his field, 
and to increase his knowledge, he has 
experimented with almost every kind 
of wood. When a wrecked scrap of 
furniture falls into his hands, he 
studies the wood in it, and deter- 
mines the time he will need to de- 
vote to its repair. By such a method 
he can usually determine on sight the 
potential usefulness of an item. If 
it’s worth buying, he usually buys it. 
And with his workmanship added to 
it, there’s high assurance that it will 
have a definite salable value. 


Gums IS ABLE to repair almost 
anything. If a table comes with 
a badly damaged leg, he removes it 
and replaces it with a new one. If 
a chair is loose in every joint, he 
reglues it, or if it needs upholstering, 
it is professionally upholstered.. He 


does not work with speed. He desires 
his finished work to meet with his 
own satisfaction, and that means that 
it must pass rigid criticism. The re- 
sult, of course, is quality. 

In 1942 the manufacture of glider 
chairs was becoming doub be- 
cause of a scarcity of metal. Since 
the furniture factory in which Stev- 
ens works, made these chairs, the 
deficiency was of direct concern to 
him. So, with a bit of ingenuity, he 


produced a duplicate of the glider in- 


wood! The idea was accepted, and 
to date 13,800 of his models have 
been manufactured. To him it’s all 
in the game. 

Stevens has been cautious about 
expanding his activity, which ex- 
plains why, after a period of eight 
years, he still has only a small work- 
shop meagerly supplied. However, 
he does plan to enlarge it by stream- 
lining an old building into a well 
equipped workshop where he can, 
above all, conserve labor. At any 
rate, his hobby has potentialities for 
an inspiring future. 


Stamp Stylist 
Frank LaCava 


pews ARE THOSE who delight in 
cutting out paper dolls and those 
who find their pleasure in collecting 
stamps. But with Penelope Mack it 
is a combination of both—she cuts 
Stamps, ° 

Having always had a discriminat- 
ing flair for unusual and picturesque 
gifts, Penelope, as she is known and 
called by customers and friends, used 
to take great pleasure in sending or- 
iginal greeting cards made from cloth 
and buttons. So grateful were her 
friends for these novel and ingenious 
messages that Penelope was prompted 
to turn her hobby into a means of 
livelihood. In the course of complet- 
ing a girl’s costume for a particular 
greeting, she began to experiment 
with the use of various materials 
with which to make the girl’s hat, 
and found that a postage stamp made 
the most becoming headgear! So 
pleased was Penelope with this dis- 
tinctive touch that she resolved to 
use bits of stamps for the* exclusive 
making of all her cards and pictures. 
Today her attractive little shop on 
East Thirty-fourth Street, in the fash- 
ionable Murray Hill section of New 
York City, is replete with gorgeous 
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greeting cards and small pictures 
made up entirely from cancelled i 
age stamps of many colors and dates. 

Like all true artists Penelope takes. 
her work seriously. Since it is a prime 
requisite that all of her figures be as 
vivid and lifelike as possible, she 
spares no time nor material to achieve 
a truly realistic effect, and sometimes 
uses hundreds of stamps, both foreign 
and domestic, for one greeting card 
alone. For instance, a true facsimile 
of a dog requires approximately 72 
pieces of black and white stamps, 
while certain flowers such as carna- 
tions necessitate the use of four dif- 
ferently colored stamps in order to 
insure the desired shading and effect. 
Penelope likes her figures to have 
both action and color, and will use as 
many as three or four pieces of stamps 
to represent a single tiny blade of 

| 


grass! 


MONG THE MANY treasured greet: 
ing cards and pictures which 
adorn the windows of Penelope’s gay 
little establishment one can find 
ladies working at their spinning 
wheels, deer playing in the snow, 2 
little boy and girl on a swing, winter 
landscapes with horse-drawn sleighs 
in the foreground, hunting scenes, 
colonial figures, birds we over 
swamps, Japanese women, children 
watering flowers, whaling ships at 
sea, dog pictures and a host of others 
to please every taste and mood. Each 
of these. designs is so precisely con- 
structed that it is virtually impossible 
for the naked eye to detect where the 
pieces have been rainy together. 
The delicate, painstaking blending is 
scarcely discernible even through 2 
maar” Fa glass. 

Included among her prized pic 
tures is a group of Swedish dancers, 
and this is undoubtedly one of Pene 
lope’s very best’ productions. Fully 
three weeks were required in order 
to complete this difficult subject for 
which 103 stamps were used. The 
houses. of famous people are often 
duplicated by Penelope’s deft hand 
and observant eye, and her excellent 
reproduction of Walt Whitman's 
home is a masterpiece of artistry. 
Particularly appealing to the ma 
customers are her very realistic boats. 
whiah glide smoothly out to sea. Like 
all of her creations these waterscapes 
havea peculiarly individualistic style 
of their own. - 

(Continued on Page 62) 
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4 mutual sabi of marionettes and the help of an expert 
bring a California boy and an lowa girl into a lifetime | 


partnership. 


HEN A HOBBY BRINGS A HUBBY— 
or a case of puppet love, or.... 
Well, puns aside, the fact remains 
that Helene Cave 2 Pickens, ex- 
Iowa University coed, and Charles 
Koon, young army air forces veteran, 
are a couple of ardent hobbyists who 
were drawn into romance by their 
mutual devotion to puppetry. 


Add to this the fact that they met 
each other through a third puppetry 
hobbyist and you have the setting 
for a real life romance as dramatic 
as the puppet shows the three pro- 
duce. 

Twenty - year - old, 
golden-haired Helene 
Pickens became inter- 
ested in the art of the 
marionettes when she 
was in junior high 
school in Marshall 
town, Iowa. She’ car- 
tied her hobby to the 
University of lowa 
where she was gradu- 
ated last June. 





Many miles away in ' 
Long Beach, California, Koon, .27, 


unknown to the Iowa coed, was get- 


ting himself entangled in ‘the same 


fascinating hobby. In 1941 his inter- 
est led him to join the puppet club 
of Miss Bertha Walsworth. 


NE DAY IN 1942 Miss Walsworth 
received a letter from Marshall- 
town, Iowa. Helene Pickens had 
heard of the California woman’s suc- 


cess as a puppeteer and wanted. to 
know more about her club. 


Madelyn Davidson 
Photographs by Hubert McClain 


Miss Walsworth, a cataloguer of 
music and children’s books in the 
Long Beach Public Library, was too 
busy to answer the letter Cor so she 

said) so she turned it over to Koon. 
He wasn’t too busy, and lively cor 
respondence ensued with the Iowa 
girl. 

Not long after this, Uncle Sam 
came along and tapped Charles Koon 
on the shoulder. e€ puppet en 
thusiast went into the special sex 
vice of the army air forces. But he 
didn’t lose touch with Helene. He 
was stationed for a time at Albuquer 
que, New Mexico, and after a bit of 
hinting he received an invitation to 
spend one of his furloughs at the 


‘University of Iowa. 


So Helene and Charles met. Othe: 
furloughs in Iowa followed. At first 
they talked mainly of puppets and 
the stage. But they must have talked 
of other things, for on one Thursday 
last April he asked the age-old ques 
tion and on the following Saturday 
they were married in the Iowa City 
Congregational Chapel. 

In the best trouper tradition, until 
an hour before the wedding cere 
mony they worked frantically prepar- 
ing for a puppet show. For Helene, 
an art major, this puppet show was 2a 
matter of graduating or not. She 
needed two additional units and hei 
professor said he would give her an 
opportunity to earn, thesis credit if 
she would produce a marionette show 
for the children of the college town. 
She ‘had not found time to prepare 
a thesis needed to pass her course in 
Pe gy of S in the Dramatie 
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So, after Charles lent an expert 
hand with the preparation, she put 
on the show “Aladdin’s Lamp.” It 
was received with enthusiasm by the 
children. Helene was given the two 
needed units and was able to gradu- 
ate with her class with a degree in 
tine arts. 


Fee THE COMMENCEMENT cere- 
mony Charles took his bride to 
Long Beach. It was there that Helene 
discovered, as Charles had already 
found, that the home of Miss Wals- 
worth is a puppeteer’s paradise. 

There's a reason for that. Miss 
Walsworth purchased the old frame 
house especially for her hobby. With- 
out batting an eye, she knocked out a 
partition at the end of the living 
room. The end of this room and an 
abutting bedroom were converted 
into a puppet stage. Another bed 
room was made into a workshop. 

Miss Walsworth demonstrates that 
puppetry is a hobby requiring devel- 
opment of many skills: design, art, 
stagecraft, electricity, painting, mod- 
eling, costuming, playwriting, sound 
effects, carpentry, sewing, and the 
fine art of manipulat- 
'ing a puppet on the 
stage so that he will 
act naturally and carry 
the audience into the 
land of make believe. 

The art of the mar- 
ionettes is one of 
the most difficult of 
the hobbies but it 
has many _ devotees 
throughout the nation. 
There is a_ national 
| organization, the Pup- 
peteers of America, of which Miss 
Walsworth is a member. These 
hobbyists keep each other informed 
of their activities through a monthly 
publication The Grapevine Tele- 
graph. 
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Ei GET A LINE on how puppeteers 
operate, let’s drop in for an ev- 
ening of work and fun with the 
Walsworth Puppet Club. In addition 
to Helene and Charles, Miss Wals- 
. worth leans heavily on the tested 
skill of two other hobbyists, Mrs. 
Helen Crail, an artist, and Kenneth 
Ross, a fireman. 

First, Miss Walsworth explains 
how puppets are born. The little fel- 
lows are a wooden bunch, all right. 
Their heads are made of sawdust. 
She uses this recipe for making a 
puppet head: Mix one half cup of 





Backstage at the Walsworth Puppet Theater, Charles Koon and Mi»- 
Bertha Walsworth deftly handle more than 20 strings to control a Sultan 
and oriental dancers in their “Persian Garden” skit. 


flour and one heaping teaspoon of 
ee benzoate; add a pint of warm 
water and cook until it thickens. Let 
cool. Stir in sawdust until the mix- 
ture attains the consistency of bread 
dough. Set aside until the mold is 
prepared. 

Next comes the creation of the 
working model for a puppet head. 
[his is modeled of plastolene wax 
which can be used over and over for 
this purpose. This is where originality 
and artistry count. The pliable wax 
must be shaped with your hands into 
a resemblance to Red Riding Hoed, a 
ballet dancer, a Negro comedian, or 
any other figure desired. Miss Wals- 
worth and her club have made a 
Harry Lauder, a Mussolini, a Hitler 
and other characters from real life. 

Now the mold is prepared. Plaster 
of Paris is poured into a small open 
hox, half filling the receptacle. and 


allowed to set until soft and creamy 
Then the wax model head is given a 
thin coating of vaseline. Next the 
model, with the back of the head 
downward, is placed into the plaste: 
of Paris until it is half covered. Afte: 
setting about half an hour the rest 
of the head, the upturned face, is 
covered with more soft plaster of 
Paris and another half hour period of 
setting is allowed. 

The hardened plaster of Paris block 
is removed from the box and the two 
halves separated by the careful use 
of a chisel. Because of the vaseline 
treatment it is easy to remove the 
plaster of Paris halves from the wax 
head. The plaster mold is allowed to 
dry and then the inside surfaces are 
shellacked. When the shellac is dry. 
the mold is ready for the final pro 
cess. 

It is a simple matter then to pack 
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each plaster half with the moist, 
doughy sawdust mixture. After sev- 
eral hours of setting the sawdust 
dough becomes hard. 
The two halves are 
then removed from the 
mold and fixed to- 
gether into a complete 
head by gluing them 
together, back to back, , 
with the same sawdust 
mixture. 





I THE Watswortu 
workshop are many 
puppet heads, hanging 
upside down from a 
string in various stages 
of the final finishing process. The 
head must be sanded, ears must be 
added as they would chip off if 
molded, and a prime coat of white 
paint applied. 

A complexion is applied and fea- 
tures delineated with oil paints and 
then given a dull finish with shellac. 


In some instances special features 
are required. Harry Lauder has one 
eye that will wink when the proper 
string is pulled. Other characters are 
constructed so that their mouths and 
eves can he moved. 


Helene Koon, a veteran puppeteer at 20, applies 
vaseline to a plastolene wax model that will be used 
to make the plaster of Paris mold for a puppet head. 


Puppet budies are made of blocks 
of wood. The shoulder and hip blocks 
are linked together with screw eyes 
and wire. The arms and legs are 
pieces of wood, made flexible by 
fastening at the joints with leather 
thongs or wire. Sawdust dough is 
used to build out the bodies where 
necessary. 

A single piece of wood is used to 
carve a forearm and hand, likewise a 
foreleg and foot. The average puppet 
is 18 inches high. Koon and Ross 
have devised a method to make hands 
and feet move in a more life-like man- 
ner by weighting them with lead 
poured into small holes bored in the 
wood. 

The costuming of a puppet is just 
a matter of sewing clothes in minia- 
ture, much as you would for a doll. 
The life blood of a marionette is the 
fish line or carpet string that imparts 
its animation. 


gsr ie DEPENDS UPON the par- 

ticular activity required of a cer- 
tain character in a show. In general 
there are strings to the head, should- 
ers, arms and legs. The shoulder 
strings are running lines passing 
through two screw eyes on the pup- 
pet. Other strings are tied to screw 
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eyes on the marionette. All the 
strings run up to an “airplane control” 
in the hands of the puppeteer. The 
control is a small wooden framework 
resembling an airplane. By pulling 
and releasing the strings, and by 
moving the control itself, the manipu- 
lator is able to bring his wooden crea- 
tures to life. 

Controlling the little dummies 
takes considerable practice. “Chuck 
Koon can make a puppet do any- 
thing,” comments Miss Walsworth. 
“but some people never seem to get 
the knack.” 

In most of the longer puppet plays 
each puppeteer speaks the part for 
the puppet he is controlling. Usually 
there is no dialogue in the short skits 
and dance numbers. When sound ef- 
fects are needed, they are supplied by 
a behind the stage record player. 

In addition to the indoor stage the 
puppet club has a portable stage and 
a trailer for its transportation. Both 
stages are six feet across, three feer 
deep and 30 inches high. 


HOWS ARE PUT ON for private 
parties for $20 a performance. 
The usual program, lasting an hour. 
consists of one long play and a few 
skits. The Walsworth puppets have 





Puppeteer Bertha Walsworth paints the finishing 
touches on a puppet head while others hang on the 
line in various stages of completion. 
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When this Gay Caballero pauses 
in his act to puff real smoke it 


mystifies the puppet theater 
audience. But the trick is simple. 
A plastic tube extends through 
the back of the set and into a 
hole at the back of his neck. A 
backstage puppeteer blows the 
smoke through. 


been shown under the sponsurship 
of churches, schools, American Le- 
gion posts, Y.M.C.A.’s and other 
groups. In such cases the club re- 
ceives 50 per cent of the gate receipts 
and the balance goes to the sponsor- 
ing group. Miss Walsworth says the 
hobby has more than supported itself. 
Proceeds from shows have made pos- 
ible a constant expansion, such as 
the purchase of the trailer, a record 
machine, amplifier, band saw, a fine 
collection of musical and sound ef- 
fect records and other equipment. 
The puppet club repertoire in- 
cludes “Gooseberry Mandarin,” “Jack 
and The Bean Stalk,” “The Magic 
Horse,” and a Walsworth adaption 
from the Turkish fairy tale “Once 
The Hodja,” which she has titled 
“The Four Brays Of A Donkey.” 


Miss Walsworth is having consider- 


able difficulty finding a sound record . 


giving the proper four brays. As a 
last resort she may have to go into 
the field and record the sound of a 
real donkey. 

Miss Walsworth’s original play 
“Erudite Octopus” has been pro- 
duced several times and is quite a 
favorite. It is the whimsical story of 
an octopus who devours a set of 
the Encyclopedia Britannica and 
then,. with a feeling of self-import- 
ance, attempts to rule a colony of 
mermaids. 

In addition there are various skits. 
comedies, musical acts and dancing 
numbers. 


M* WaLsworTH WON national 
recognition in 1941 when she 
was awarded third prize for her ex- 
hibition of puppets in the National 
Marionette Exposition at New York 
City sponsored by the American 
Hobby Federation. Her clever puppet 
group, consisting of a hard-boiled 
army sergeant and three G. I.’s, was 
one of about 500 entries. 

Koon gained considerable recog: 
nition from G. I.’s when he took his 
hobby with him into the service. His 
unit helped to provide entertainment 
for fighting men in the Pacific. His 
most popular puppet skit featured a 
vivacious, curvaceous blonde named 
“Stripsie.” She was the toast of the 
town and when she did her strip 
tease the boys yelled for more. But 
poor Stripsie is a war casualty. She 
gave so many energetic performances 
that she is now in pieces. In addition 
to his puppetry, Koon also designed 
sets for full-size stage hits such as 
Frank Lesser’s “On The Beam,” and 
other productions. 

Koon and his bride find that pup- 
petry is giving them valuable train- 
ing for the theater, a profession for 
which they are now training. They 
commute every day from Long Beach 
to Pasadena, where both are enrolled 
in the Pasadena School of the 
Theater, an institution connected 
with the famed Pasadena Playhouse. 
Helene is studying acting and work- 











A tap dancer, with real cleats 
on his shoes, steps out his snappy 
routine to the accompaniment b> 
his pals (via a backstage record 
player) of “Oh, Dem Golden 
Slippers.” 


ing for a master of arts degree. 
Charles is studying to be a stage de 
signer for civic or community 
theaters. 


But they still find time to drop in 
for the weekly meetings of the pup 
pet club at Miss Walsworth’s. 


Miss Walsworth advises embryonic 
puppeteers to inform themselves 
about the art through reading. A 
basic work, she says, is General Mar 
ionette Construction by Helen Fling. 
She also recommends Marionette 
Hobbycraft, a series of four paper 
bound books published by the New 
York Treasure Chest Publications of 
New York City. 





Turn Scraps Into Rugs 
Small odds and ends of 


woolen scraps can be made 
into an attractive stitch-on rug. 
Use bed ticking or some other 
good, firm material for the 
foundation. Cut the scraps into 
1 by 2-inch pieces. Fold the 
pieces in thirds lengthwise. 
Stitching them through the cen- 
ter, place one right next to the 
other in a row across the foun- 
dation. Continue the rows, 
spacing them % to % inches 
apart. Push the preceding row 
away from the cloth as the next 
one is being stitched. Penciled 
lines drawn at 1-inch intervals 
across the foundation will help 
you to keep the rows straight. 
One of my favorite designs for 
this kind of rug is a border of 
solid color with hit-or-miss in 
the center. Emma L. Maples 
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“He hops on and off all day long 


—his hobby is collecting transfers.” 











In answering ads please 
mention PROFITABLE 
HOBBIES. 
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Easy to 


Mahe a 
Tuited Rug 


7: RUGS, OF 
shaggy rugs as they 
are sometimes called, 
are easier to make than 
you would think from 
seeing the beautiful 
finished product. 
Designs vary from 


contrastingly colored 
squares to a figure, 
such as a dog, on a dif- 


ferent color back- 
ground. You can buy 
prepared designs or 
make your own. If you 
do the latter avoid de- 
tail in the figures. 

Cut the foundation from some 
old canvas (an old shower curtain, 
for instance) and divide it with a 
rule and pencil into 1-inch squares. 
Place a dot in the center of each 
square. Allow an inch margin all 
around for the hem. Canvas 
foundations can also be bought 
already marked off into squares, 
and with designs stamped on 
them. 

Materials for making a tufted 
rug besides the canvas foundation, 
are a 3-inch cardboard for meas- 
uring, rug thread, and cotton rug 

yarn. Be sure to buy all the 
yarn needed at one time, as 
different shipments of the 
same color yarn vary slightly 
in shade. Allow approxi- 
mately one ball of yarn for 
each 6-inch square. The 
amount will vary according 
to the thickness of the yarn, 


Alice Jane Jackson 


which determines the number of 
strands in a tuft. 

To make the tufts (Fig. 1), wind 
the yarn around the card 10 to 14 
times and cut at each end; this make: 
two tufts. The thinner the yarn, the 
more strands in a tuft. 


Using a large sized needle thread 
ed with rug thread, take a small stitch 
in the center of a square (Fig. 2). 
drawing all but 2 inches of thread 
through. Take another stitch in the 
same place, leaving a 2-inch loop 
(Fig. 3). Cut the thread one inch 
from the canvas. Keeping the strands 
even, insert the tuft halfway through 
the loop (Fig. 4). Pull hard on the 
ends of the thread (Fig. 5), tie se- 
curely, and cut close to the knot. Tie 
on the side of the tuft rather than 
the top. All the tufts should face the 
same way. 

It is possible to sew on more than 
one tuft at a time. To do this, make 
10 or 15 stitches and loops. Then 
insert a tuft in the first loop, tie, and 
cut. Do the same with the other loops. 


Place a tuft in the center and on 
each corner of each square. On any 
irregular design, outline one side of 
the design in tufts, and work across. 
Space the tufts a little less than an 
inch apart, and as evenly as possible. 


Do the center figure first, fill out 
the background to make a rectangle, 
and work out to the edges. If there is 
no center figure, start at one end and 
work across. Do not skip around. 
When the tufting is completed, turn 
under a 1-inch hem. 
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salable insect villages. 


Ants are big game to a hunter who 
brings ’em back alive to populate 






CAPTURING ANTS—AND DOLLARS 


T THE MAJORITY of persons the 
ant is a pestiferous little insect— 
a scourge at picnics, the bane of the 
tidy housewife, an undesirable to be 
fought with broom and insecticides. 

But to Delyn Hornaday of the 
Coachella Valley in California, the 
ant is business. 

When Hornaday was a youth he 
would sit for hours observing the ac- 
tions of these microscopic creatures 
as they industriously built dwelling 
places—tunneling labyrinths under 
mounds of parched earth. He learned 
to distinguish male from female and 
identify the neuter or worker. 

It was purely hobby with the boy, 
but as he matured and his interest 
in the tiny insects mounted, an idea 
germinated which today provides 
Hornaday with a good livelihood. 
Working as patiently as his ants, he 
became the man who popularized 
“ant villages” throughout the United 
States before the war. 

Business was booming until short- 
ages of materials forced him to close 
shop for the duration. Now with 
materials essential to him again avail- 
able, Hornaday has resumed _ his 
combing of the sandy floor of the 
desert. 

The villages are glass - enclosed 
affairs with replicas of houses, busi- 
ness buildings, streets, miniature gold 
mines and the like, through which 
the ants hurry, unmindful of the 
spectators peering into their private 
lives. 

Ant hunting provides a_ thrill, 
claims Hornaday, who terms it a 
“specialized form of the chase.” His 


. . « ASPOON IS HIS SNARE 


When Delyn Hornaday hunts for ants 
on the California desert he captures 
the tiny insects with a spoon. Horna- 
day, who began the study of ants as 
a boyhood hobby, has built a profit- 
able business through the sale of 
miniature glass-enclosed villages pop- 
ulated by ants. 


equipment consists of a milk bucket, 
a large spoon, pick, shovel, infinite 
patience, good eyesight—and a gov- 
ernment permit. 

According to the “Ant King,” a 
government permit is necessary be- 
cause it isn’t permissible to spoon-up 
any type of ant whose path crosses 
yours and begin shipping consign- 


Cyrus Rice 
ments to people all over the country 
The ants have to be a certain kind- 


Pogonomyrmex Desertorum—which. 
despite the fact that it is quite a 
mouthful for pronunciation purposes. 
is actually very diminutive. Thi: 
species is approved by the Depart 
ment of Agriculture as nonpestifer 
ous around the house. 


Continued on page 64 
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To the delight of young and old, 

a Virginian has operated his 

home built miniature railroad 

once a week for 20 years. “ 


INE 


James L. Harte 


Joseph Unger (wearing cap) shows his mighty midget trains to some 
of the older “‘youngsters” who gather interestedly at his yards. Some of 
Unger’s fans have been visiting his railroad for almost 20 years. IS STANDARD operating procedure 

—to use a military term which is 
fast becoming a part of our everyday 
language—for Dad to give. Junior 
a toy electric train for Christmas 
and then to monopolize the toy to 
his son’s disgust. 

Actually there are so many thou- 
sands of fathers in America who get 
as much of a kick out of miniature 
railroads as do the youngsters that 
there are several organizations of 
train hobbyists, chapters of which 
boast addicts from every walk of life. 
Statesmen, stars of stage and screen, 
businessmen, all pursue the hobby. 
But there are few, if any, who have 
made as much of an art of it and 
at the same time afforded as much 
pleasure to hundreds of children as 
has 61-year-old Joseph Unger of 
Alexandria, Virginia. 

Unger, a machinist employed by 
the National Capital Park’s maint- 
enance division in Washington, D. 
C., has followed the hobby for 20 
years and has been operating his one- 
man railroad in Alexandria to the de- 
light of the children of the town all 
this time. The spacious yard of his. 
home on Alexandria’s East Bellefonte 
Avenue contains the entire “Unger 
Lines” system, operated every Sun- 
day to the interest and pleasure of 
the youngsters — and many oldsters 
—of the borough. And many to be 
found there are the youngsters of 
yesteryear, who, now grownup, re- 
turn again and again, as eager and 
interested now as then. 
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Joseph Unger, enterprising hobbyist, at work upon one of his specially designed locomotives. Except for gasoline 


engines, which he buys, Unger’s equipment is all handmade by him. 


HE TALL, SPRIGHTLY Unger, a 

man with smiling eyes and steady 
hands, became interested in model 
railroads in 1927, and began to col- 
lect and assemble toy electric trains. 
He followed the hobby for seven 
years, absorbed as any father in a 
youngster’s toy. Then he decided the 
smaller trains were too tame, and, 
with a machinist’s bent, he decided 
to try to improve upon the toy ver- 
sions. In 1934 he began work on 
the first of the six trains which now 
operate over his lines and, in seven 
months of spare time work, he 
created his first locomotive. 

This first locomotive and the cars 
which it was to pull were entirely 
hand-tooled. The train operated on 
a circular track, not embellished 
with side rails, switches, or other of 
the particular adjuncts to a railroad 
line. But it ran, and better than the 
toy trains he had been collecting, 
and it whetted his enthusiasm toward 
expansion. And so the railroad grew 
until now Unger has four separate 
tracks which run around a 335-foot 





oval trestle, with all the switches, 
side rails, stations, repair yards, and 
other equipment incidental to an 
actual railroad terminal. 


One of the six trains on the “Unger 
Lines” is a work train. It is equipped 
with a tank car which operates a 
pressure spray, used to oil the tracks 
and trestle to protect them against 
the weather. The largest of the six 
locomotives is seven feet in length 
and is capable of pulling a 20-car 
train weighing half a ton at a speed 
of approximately five miles an hour. 
Four of the locomotives are often 
operated as double-headers to draw 
long lines of freight or passenger 
cars for the interest, amusement and 
amazement of the Sunday spectators 
at the Unger Lines. 


= TOTAL OPERATING strength of 
the one-man lines includes, in 
addition to the locomotives, 23 pass- 
enger and 24 freight cars, This rep- 
resents the limit of expansion accom- 
plished since Unger first began con- 





struction in 1934, for he now states: 
“There'll be no more expansion; from 
now on I plan to devote my time 
to maintenance and occasional over- 
hauls. And,” he grins, “to just plain 
enjoyment of the trains.” And the 
enjoyment, too, it can be said, of the 
happy-faced children who flock to 
his home to see the trains every 
Sunday; for the kindly “tailroader” 
finds much happiness in being able. 
with his hobby, to give happiness to 
others. 

Builders of the giant streamliners 
that ly the nation’s tracks might 
take a lesson from some of Unger’s 
locomotives, for they are not oniy of 
great utility, but are also extremely 
attractive in appearance. And all are 
original models, not patterned after 
any existing: locomotives. They are 
of his own design and, most amaz- 
ingly, built from no plan or set of 
drawings, but produced in his home- 
basement sal 6 entirely from 
scrap metals, with each part pro 
duced from memory! 

The only parts of the locomotives 
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not enurely handmade are the gaso- 
line engines which power them. 
These Unger purchases specially, at 
a cost of about $80 each. And this 
is the only sizeable cash expense for 
his entire railroad system. Even the 
cars on which the gasoline-driven 
motors are placed are constructed by 
hand. These cars are coupled to the 
locomotive tender, whence operating 
power is supplied. And the tracks 
upon which the trains run are hand- 
fashioned by the machinist’s nimble 
fingers. 


[x THE 20 years since the incep- 
tion of the Unger Lines with the 
tirst toy electric trains, the Lines 
have faced but one inactive period. 
That was in the fall and winter of 
1945-46, following the end of the 
war, when repairs, reconditioning of 
equipment, and scheduling of new 
equipment, necessitated much over- 
time work for Unger at his National 
Parks job. This robbed him of much 
of the spare time that would norm- 
ally have been devoted to his railroad 
and forced the inactivity. But the 
line is running again, on full scale, 
to the delight and joy of all of the 
children of Alexandria as well as its 
creator, a line untroubled by labor 
disputes, coal shortages, power fail- 
ures, and the ills which beset other 
train lines. And it will continue to 
run, says its president-general man- 
ager-lone stockholder-yardmaster, ev- 
ery Sunday throughout the year, re- 
gardless of the weather. 

“I couldn’t disappoint my chil- 
dren,” says Unger, as he refers to 
the hundreds of boys—and girls—who 
flock to his yard immediately after 
Sunday School each Sabbath day. 
Nor could he disappoint the hun- 


Two of the many children who gather every Sunday to watch the trains 
on the Unger Lines, which operate on four separate tracks, laid on a 335- 


foot oval trestle. 


dreds of fathers, either, who, passing 
by and seeing the enchanted chil- 
dren, stop to gaze and then—like this 
writer—join in the play and beg for 


the chance to take a turn at sending 
one of the trains along the winding 
lines and around the trestle, and 
safely home to the station again. 








A Colorful 
Crocheted Button 


NUSUAL BUTTONS to liven 

up dresses and blouses are 
always in demand. In the July 
issue of PROFITABLE HOB- 
BIES, I told how to crochet but- 
ton covers. Here is another one 
of my designs — the rollstitch 
button cover, with widening 
rings of different colors. The 
directions are for a button 4 





inch in diameter. 

Using number 50 variegated 
crochet cetton, chain 2, making 
2 singles in second stitch. Make 
6 rows of continuous single 
crochet, increasing by making 
an additional single in every 
third stitch, keeping work flat. 
Chain 3 and skip 1 stitch in 
6th row. Single crochet in next 
stitch. Repeat from there 
around. There are 18 meshes 
in all. 

Make row of roll stitches as 


follows: Chain 3. Wrap thread 
over hook 9 times, draw through 
mesh and fasten at top of roll. 
Continue each roll of last row. 
Hold button firmly in place. 
Make a single in each mesh of 
preceding row. Begin decreas- 
ing. Work off 2 stitches to- 
gether with a plain single in 
every second stitch until open- 
ing is closed. Chain 3, make 
treble where work was finished. 


Fasten it. 
Annabelle Oliver 
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This Month’s Crossword Puzzle 


DOWN 
#. A mineral closely allied 
to fii 


n 

2. Those who engage the 
services of 

3. To draw out 

4. Trifling wounds . Place 

5. Reasons . Stout 

6. Trains of toothed wheels 

7. To chide 

8. Piece out 

. Volatile matter 

. Erroneous reports 
mmet 





To aveid 
13. A leaf or divis'on of the calyx 
14. Pe taining to sandy regions 
45. To again sa‘isfy the desires of 
16. A villein of the lowest rank 
under tl.e feudal system 
17. To punish by fining 


18. Recite again 
20. To enrich 
Polite 
. A young scholar 
30. italian form of Rhea 
Aged 


38. Aks-nce of light 
. Condensed moisture 
To move by 71. A support 
Settied in a bird’s bed 73. A large European thrush 
irregularly curled 74. insulting 
. Saw-toothed 
Artificial 
. Young, unmarried woman 79. Tender 
50. pees who traffic by exchange 


- Space 82. 
Ripens 83. Cushions 


. Untimely 
. Raoks for hats 


. Produced 
Sma!l open vessel 
. Egyptian sun god 
Mental image 
To piich 
To sow 
To bang 
Italian sliver coins 
Unmarried woman’s title 
A pintail duck 


s 
cords 


76. At the summit 

77. Join 

81. Belonging to me 
To move ards 


Pro available for paying 
Habilit 


CROSSWORD PUZZLE CONTEST NEWS 


uary. crossword puzzle contest has 

n awarded to Miss Marion 
Schocks, Bangor, Maine, whose puz- 
zle appears on this page. Entries for 
the February contest are now being 
received, and non-prize winning puz- 
zles entered in previous contests will 
be considered for the February 
award. Remember each entry must 
include the unsolved puzzle diagram, 
the solved diagram and the key of 


Fz" PRIZE of $7.50 in the Jan- 
bee 


definitions, as well as a signed state- 
ment to the effect that the puzzle is 
original with the sender. One person 
may submit an unlimited number of 
entries. In case of a tie duplicate 
prizes will be awarded. If you want 
your puzzle returned, include a self- 
addressed stamped envelope. If your 
puzzle is not returned immediately, 
it is because the judges are still con- 
sidering it for a prize. 
(Answers on ‘Page 64) 


87. Dispense with 
88. Not heated 


5. 
. To ma sage (Fr.) 
6. Prot idit 
Small elevation 
. Monstrositi 


Lakes 
. Ce-tain kinds of marbées 
Warm fomentatioas 
Native metals 
. Seize again 
29. To go astray 
- One of a low sudra casts qumer- 
ous in Bengal and Assam 
. Enforced paymen.s 
- Scoff 


36. State of being Itterate 
- Stem-like supports 
An animal having tea tem, 
feele 8, etc. 
The middte 
. White, malieahte me‘ 
42. The crown of the head 
Not shut 


A hosteiry 
Genus of plan*s 
Rocky pinnacles 
. Kind of petice 
Let it stand 
. Burned with hot Neuid 
. Ditch round a castle 
Appear 
. Kind of fruit 
. Felt compass’on 
Wrongly named 
A mountain in Armevta 
6. Zoological order | 
frors. toads, ete. 
To feel the want of 
78. Rerented 
Small mouthlite opentegs, 
especialy In the tower antmais 
Weigtt of a vehicle withest 
its load 


To in @ pret 
Stern of a ship 
cask 


large 
Greek tet e- 
arnetie votes 


ry 
To cavil 
An 


~~ 
bad 


Entices 

Portend 

Flowe s 

Letter of the alphabet 

An untruthful person 

Elonga’ed fish 

A barrier 

Remend 

Perist ed In Hauid 

Gives a wavy apprarance te 

109. Act of referring beck 
Exerete 
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PROFITABLE HOBBIES. 


Handling details usually, but not necessarily, dealt with by lawyers 
proves profitable and stimulating to a retired school teacher. 











“When I was regularly employed, 
I didn’t have any time for the things 
[ al wanted to do. At the end of 
each day, I was completely burned 
out. Now, that I have retired, I have 
time for everything.” 

That was the way our interview 
began. Bill Phillips of Hoytville, 
Ohio was slight, tall and all in all 
a distinguished looking public school 
teacher who had left the classroom 
without regret. He didn’t look tired 
and worn, as I had expected. His 
abundant hair was white and combed 
straight back. His neat summer suit 
was freshly pressed and most becom- 
ing. His self-respect hadn’t suffered; 
he wasn’t afraid; he was happy to 
be alive. 

“No, I am not an attorney” Phillips 
said. “I never had time to study the 
law, although I have always been in- 
terested in it as a hobby. Some law- 
yers do the things 1 am doing, but 
only because they are asked to do so. 
A Seetime attorney would undoubt- 
edly call my work unimportant de- 
tail.” 

At that moment, a neatly typed 
sheet ef paper slipped off his desk 


YMAN 








Arthur Neeles 








and landed at my feet. Picking it 
up, I couldn’t help noticing the first 
few words on the page: “On this 
day, November 30th, 1946, John 
Jones and Silas Smith, both of this 
village, do contract to perform the 
following duties:—” Smilingly, and 
shyly, Phillips reclaimed the sheet 
from my hand. 

“That is a contract between two of 
my neighbors who contemplate _per- 
forming some work for each other,” 
he explained. 

“But there are no ‘Party of the first 
part, and other legal wordings,” I 
protested surprisedly. 

“In such cases, no heavy legal 
phrases are necessary,” Phillips re- 
plied. “Two men are soberly enter- 
ing into a contract or agreement, mu- 
tually beneficial, which neither ex- 
pects to break. However, if for some 
unforeseen cause, disputes arise, the 
agreement is worded so simply and 
clearly, that a court of law can easily 
and justly interpret the wishes and 
intentions of the parties.” 


HH” DID you get into this most 
unusual business?” I asked. 


“When I retired,” Phillips said, 
“I came to this small city because ] 
owned my modest little home here. 
I like small town people, too. They 
are so wholesome. Although my 
teacher’s pension provides for my 
living, it does not supply those extra 
comforts we all enjoy. Besides, if 
one does not keep busy, he soon 


starts to grow old and stale. Quite. 


by accident, one of my _ neighbors 
complained about the reckless man- 
ner in which some young men drove 
through the town, ignoring all safety 
rules set forth to protect the old 
people and children. I] asked why he 


didn’t get up a petition to the coun- 


cilmen of the town, asking that some- 
thing be done about the wrong at 
once. He didn’t know how to write 
a petition, believing of course, that 
it should be sofnething which. only 
an attorney could write. After he 
went home, I spent two hours pre 
paring the petition, simply asking the 
councilmen to consider the plea of 
the undersigned subscribers, giving 
definite, convincing reasons why the 
petition was being placed before 


them. Then, I spent eight hours ge+ 
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ting the required signers.” 

“Did it accomplish anything?” I 
asked. I had often heard of such mat- 
ters being tabled for months without 
action. 

“It did,” smiled the old teacher. My 
question undoubtedly recalled pleas- 
ant and humorous memories of that 
experience. “As today’s youth would 
say, ‘And how!’” 

“And, your fee?” 

“After preparing the petition, I set 
down a schedule of what my fees 
were going to be, regardless of the 
job done. Even then I| saw a great, 
lucrative field, if I put my hobby of 
the law to work. I figured that with 
my equipment and time $2 an hour 
was fair. My bill for writing the pe- 
tition, and getting the signers, was 
$20. It was immediately paid with- 
out comment.” 


[= IT DIFFICULT to write such 
things?” | asked. 


“No,” Phillips answered. “It is 


merely a matter of setting forth in 


simple, plain English, just what is 
wanted, and why. One need only pre- 
sent the facts in a convincing man- 
ner. Anyone who has learned to ex- 
press himself in our language can 


do as well.” 
“What other lines of work do you 


enjoy in your unusual business 
hobby?” I asked. The idea seemed so 
unique and profitable that I believed 
many other retired people could pro- 
fit by this quiet-spoken retired school- 
master’s experience. 
“As you know,” Phillips said, “I 
repare contracts between individuals 
or any purpose. In addition, I write 
partnership agreements and letters 
for any occasion, even to collect long- 
standing accounts.” 


I had always believed that only at- 
torneys could get the money on * ee 
delinquent bills. 


“Very rarely must I ask the help 
of an attorney,” Phillips explained. 
“When that is necessary, | immedi- 
ately step out of the picture. Most 
people are honest. Illness, unexpected 
runs of hard luck, lack of. budget 
sense, and innocent procrastination, 
cause most accounts to get in arrears. 
A patient, understanding letter ex- 
pressing your confidence in the deb- 
tor’s intention of keeping his credit 
good, usually brings the desired re- 
sponse. In my method of collection, 


the debtor saves his self-respect, and . 


the retailer saves a customer. In such 


’ 


work, my fees are usually 20 per cent 
of the amount collected, or less.” 


I could see that he got a great kick 
out of his work. 


“Yes,” he said. “I feel important, 
too, something all old people must 
feel in order to escape abject de- 
spondency. You see,” pointing to a 
neatly framed plaque, “I am also a 
notary public. This is of more con- 
sequence than is generally believed. 
One of the many things I do along 
that line is to register important writ- 
ings and poems and stories which 
have not been copyrighted. You 
see, I fix the date of submission to 
me. 


He was so interested in his un- 
common work, that he eagerly out- 
lined other profitable twists of his 
job. “Now, the city council calls me 
in to look over contracts for work 
they are letting; I O. K. bills for pay- 
ment, and prepare all its correspond- 
ence. If information involving the 
law is needed, I contact the right 
source, most often without cost to 
the town.” The happy old fellow 
stretched forth his arms in pleasant 
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relaxation. “It really isn’t work, it’s 


the finest hobby I ever had in my 
whole life.” 


AS A PARTING SUGGESTION, as he 
gave me a firm hand-clasp at his 
purple, vine-clad doorstep Phillips 
said: “Tell your readers that in every 
town and small city government there 
is sorely needed a better method sof 
business management of their affairs. 
Go into politics in a smal] way. Serve 
willingly and enthusiastically in of © 
fice. Mingle with your neighbors. 
Find out what they think is wrong 
with their town, Then, for a suit- 
able remuneration for your skill and 
time, help them correct it. After all, a 
town is just as good or bad as its 
citizens permit it to be. Ask nothing 
of the other fellow you would not 
do yourself.” 


I can still see that grand old fel- 
low smilingly standing on’ his door- 
step. And, I am now more convinced 
than ever that pleasant work is every- 
where, It remains only for you to un- 
cover your possibilities, which quite 
often are to be found in a hobby. 














“No, I’ve never gone in for collections of any sort.” | 
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The stories of courtships and 
marriages, painted on plates by a 


Colorado artist, become 


treasured family possessions. 


’ 


PROFITABLE HOBBIES 


PLATES wnatSpeak 
of Love 


2 ase OF HAVING a marriage plate 
on crackle pottery, with a special 


design showing the events of your 
courtship, plus name and wedding 
date. For some lucky couples, Donald 
Allen of Denver, Colorado, paints 
such original plates to order in his 
spare time. Hand-designed wedding 
pottery is the hobby of this young 
teacher-artist and a profitable pastime 
for his leisure hours. 

“I’ve had orders from 40 states in 
the Union,” Allen remarked recently, 
smiling in friendly fashion as he in- 
vited a visitor into his home.” 

Here, in a corner of the dining 
room, on a mechanical drawing board 
table, stood a stack of white bisque, 
a neat row of bright paints in shallow 
dishes, a dozen brushes in wooden 
holder ready for work. Several com- 
pleted plaques with quaint figures 
awaited glaze. Later, these would 
sent to Estes Park to the Pine Cone 
shop on Elkhorn Avenue. 

The plates in stock at Estes Park 
have designs of flowers, horses, trees 


and include a few sample marriage 


plates. If a couple wishes to purchase 
a marriage ne they write down the 
six events of their courtship they wish 
to remember, then place their order 
and wait until Allen can find time to 
paint these scenes on a new white 
plate. Each marriage plate is specially 
inted for a couple. Orders come in 
mail for these personalized de- 
signs of wedding plates. Each new 
late has Allen’s signature on the 
k and a design number such as 
47, showing that it is the 47th plate 


“made to order. A few couples order 


a complete set of twelve to be used as 
service plates, or a set of smaller plates 
for salad service, but most couples 
order one plate. 

“Usually honeymooners are the 
best bet for plates,” Allen pointed 
out. “Women order more plates than 


men. Some people wish to commem- 


orate an anniversary or birth. One 
plate, for a golden anniversary, was 
ordered by a son for his father who 


Olga Edith Gunkle 


had been in half a dozen businesses. 
I used a large plate and painted an 
automobile, a tractor and a shovel de- 
pleting his various careers. A plate 


for a silver wedding anniversary was 


another interesting project. . 
“Countless proposals take place by 
moonlight; so many young newly- 
weds want a crescent moon on their 
plates. 
“Some of the first marriage plates 


Here are four typical examples of the marriage plates, which Donald 
Allen paints in his spare time for prices ranging from $10 to $20. The 
bottom plate tells the story of a couple who was married in Ponca City, 
Oklahoma, had a honeymoon in Oklahoma City and went to live in Con- 


cordia, Kansas. 
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came from Pennsylvania. Probably 


‘the idea came from the Dutch who 


like to remember special events. A 
plate was made to commemorate 
Queen Wilhelmina’s return to Hol- 
land after the war. A lad from Boston 
wrote me recently telling me that 
certain first families there have an- 
tique marriage plates that came from 
the old country. 

“A pupil in one of my night classes 
gave me a plate ten years ago. Hers 
had on it, hearts and tlowers. I began 
making gifts for friends and gave 
away dozens. My first plates had 
hearts and flowers, too. Later, I be- 
gan making up a story and person- 
alizing the design.” 


A A SLIM, dark-haired, dark- 
eyed man who wears horn-rim- 
med glasses, is an art teacher at West 
Denver High school. Hé started mak- 
ing marriage plates ten years ago and 
giving them to friends as wedding 
presents. Last summer, he opened his 
shop in Estes Park primarily to sell 
homemade pottery. But as soon as 
visitors saw the sleiei he’d hung on 
the walls as decorations, orders came 
so fast he couldn’t keep up with 
them. 

He held up an eight-inch circle 
and remarked: “Each one is differ- 
ent. This couple met on the beach 
in New York. The: girl was a stew- 
— = the noe — the 
plane. spent their honeymoon 
at iseue Falls. Then the soaaie 
left on a flat-top. Here’s his aircraft 
carrier. She went back to work in an 
office. See the sketch of her type- 


writer.” 


A man and a maid in peasant cos- 
tumes adorn the center of the plate. 
Above their heads are two hearts 
with birds on either side. 


“Blue birds?” the visitor asked. 
“No, love birds,” Allen replied. 


Three concentric circles are made 
on the plate to be painted. The inner 
circle of the plate is divided into six 
segments for the pictures of the 
events which a couple wants recorded. 
In the outer circle is the couple’s 
name and at the bottom of the plate 
the wedding date. 

“The bride tells me the colors she 
prefers,” Allen related, displaying a 
plate. “This young lady wanted lav- 
ender and yellow. So the blouse of 
the girl is lavender and I dressed the 


groom in lavender trousers with yel- 
low hat.” 








Orders for his hand painted marriage plates have come to Donald 
Allen from 40 states. The designs are painted on white bisque china. 
Allen traded a plate for the elk skin jacket he is wearing. 


Bx in New Hampsuire, Donald 
Allen went to Colorado years 
ago. After graduating from high 
school, he started to work on a news- 
paper and was assigned to police re- 
porting. Interested in art, he took 
night school classes in ceramics at 

est Side Night school. He went 
on to Colorado State college in Gree- 
ley, where he specialized in art; later 
attended the Art Institute in Chicago; 
then the University of Southern Cal- 
ifornia, where he studied with Glen 
Lukens. Later he studied one sum- 
mer with the noted artist, Henry 
Varnum Poor, who was teaching at 
the Fine Arts Center in Colorado 
Springs. Now Allen is teaching art 
in the same high school in the very 
room where he had been a night 
school pupil. 

The plates used by Allen are made 
from “bisque-ware clay” fired once, 
either “slip-cast” or “jiggered.” Allen 
then pencils a free-hand design on 
them, marking the colors he intends 
to use. These penciled notes to him- 
self burn out in the kiln. 

He paints on the colors. Most of 
them are oxides of minerals. Copper 
changes under fire to turquoise. Tin 
makes a white. Manganese dioxide 
gives brown. 

“I use about ten colors,” Allen said. 
“I hope to use some of the ore tailings 
from the mines this winter and get 
brilliant colors. The silver mines at 


Leadville and Cripple Creek and here 
at the old Globeville smelter, are rich 
color possibilities.” 

Last, he sprays on a transparent 
glaze one-sixteenth to one-eighth of 
an inch thick. 

“Then the plates are baked in a 
kiln outdoors three or four hours,” 
Allen related. “The heat is increased 
each hour until it reaches 1,850 
Fahrenheit. I use pyrometric cones to 
test the temperature.” 


IDE, ALONG THE north side of 

his house, Allen has constructed 

a miniature kiln where the ash 

pit used to be. Inside the three 

sided brick pit is the iron furnace for 

firing china. A 20-foot chimney sticks 

up above his house. Inside the gas 

burning furnace are shelves made 

from the mineral, sillimanite. The 
heat circulates inside. 

Eight plates may be baked at one 
time. Then the fire is turned off and 
the pottery allowed to cool until 
morning, when it is removed. The 
furnace is a second-hand one which 
was originally used to fire fine china. 

In the basement of the Allen home 
is the workshop. Here is a potter's 
wheel which Allen made from.a sew- 
ing machine and painted red. Over 
there, is a wash tub filled with “slip” 
—the clay and water mixture which 
he pours into molds to make love 

(Continued on Page 63) 
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How government agencies 


VETERANS’ HOBBY AIDS 


“Veterans make good hobbyists,” 
say impartial observers. They know 
that our 16 million veterans of World 
War II have learned, while wearing 
the khaki or the blue, those qualities 
of initiative, ingenuity and tenacity 
which make for successful hobbying. 

Uncle Sam will help make his ex- 
servicemen profitable hobbyists ac- 
cording to government officials. They 
point out, for example, that ex-G. I. 
Joe, who may want to open up a 


small business on the basis of his toy. 


doll hobby, can secere financial as- 
sistance from the government of the 
country which he served so well. 
Under the G. I. Bill of Rights, thous- 
ands of veterans have already been 
able to secure government guarantees 
on their business loans. 

In addition, a lesser known fact 
is that well over a quarter of a mil- 
lion self-employed veterans are now 
receiving what are known as “te-ad- 
justment allowances.” With the aid 
of these allowances, a veteran who 
is self-employed, for instance, in his 
own hobby business and who is 
making less than $100 a month, is 
entitled to government checks for 
the difference between his present 
income and $100. In other words, if a 
vet has opened a shop making toy 
dolls—his lifelong hobby—and his in- 
come while he is getting started is 
only around $50 per month net, he 
can, after applying to the govern- 
ment, receive an additional $50 per 
month so that his total monthly in- 
come will come up to a minimum of 
$100. 

The veteran hobbvist can receive 
these re-adjustment allowances for a 
period ranging from 1 3/5 calendar 
months to 10 2/5 calendar months, 
depending on his length of service. 
To obtain his re-adjustment allow- 
ance, a veteran need only file a claim 
at a local office of the Unemploy- 
ment Compensation Agency of his 
state of residence or at a local office 
of the United States Employment 
Service. 


can help hobbyists is the 
chief concern of this 
monthly feature. 


HOBBY HINTS FOR THE 
HANDICAPPED 


r IS A KNOWN fact that some of 
the most proficient and _ prolific 
hobbyists in America are those dis- 
abled people who, for one reason or 
another, are confined to their beds 
or to their homes. In fact, a hobby 
has often been the single means of 
turning the drab and barren existence 
of an unfortunate into a happy, pro- 
ductive, yes, and often profitable life. 
The task of opening up new hobbies 
and new hopes for the disabled has 
been efficiently and imaginatively 
handled by the Office of Vocational 
Rehabilitation in the Federal Secur- 
ity Agency. Among other things, they 
have published an entire series of 
booklets about possible hobbies that 
might be practiced not only by the 
disabled, but by anyone. Any or all 
of these hobby booklets are available 
free of charge upon request. AD- 
DRESS: Office of Vocational Re- 
habilitation, Federal Security Agency, 
Washington 25, D. C. 





POTENTIAL PROFITABLE 
HOBBY 


AND-SEWING and_ embroidering . 


might prove to be a very profit: 
able hobby indeed, when you stop 
to consider that 50,000 Puerto Rican 
needle-workers earn a living by ex- 
porting to the American market hand- 
made baby clothes, blouses, handker- 
chiefs, neckwear, bed and table linen, 
etc. 





IDEAS FOR INSECT 
COLLECTORS 


ANY A HUMOROUS cartoon has 
been drawn about the ardent 


insect lover who flits about snagging 


everything but insects with his ever- 
present net. But there is no more ab- 
sorbing and healthful hobby than 
the collection and preservation of in- 
sects, for it combines the pleasures 
of both indoor and outdoor relaxa- 
tion. A fine way for you to enhance 


di 


PROFITABLE HOBBIES - 


your present knowledge about in- 


sects, or to get started in this divert- 
ing hobby is to send for the new.and 
unique government booklet entitled, 
Collection and Preservation of In- 
sects (MP 601M). It tells precisely 
how to collect different kinds of in- 
sects, and how to preserve them in a 
manner that will permit definite 
identification for some time to come. 
ADDRESS: Department of Agricul- 
ture, Washington 25, D. C. 





PLASTIC POSSIBILITIES 


I YOU LIKE to make toys, house 
hold articles, or small personal 
items, why not consider the _possi- 
bility of making them from plastic? 
This remarkable material is fast _ris- 
ing in popularity, with the American 
public expected to spend 800 million 
dollars for plastics during 1947, or 
38 times the amount spent only 10 
years ago. 





RARE BOOK PUZZLES 


OX" OF THE BIGGEST mysteries to 
rare book lovers or bibliophiles, 
is the erratic and inconsistent prices 


‘of rare books. If you yourself are a 


bibliophile, then you no doubt know 
that in the current market, books that 
fall in the $50 to $5,000 range are 
now generally selling at prices repre 
senting as much as a 50 per cent rise, 
while truly choice items that usually 
fall in the $70,000 class are now 
going for as much as 30 per cent less. 
The customary determination of 
prices, based on just how many rare 
books are on the market at a specific 
time or on the number of copies 
available of a single item, does not 
seem to apply at present. 

Frederick Goff, Chief of the Rare 
Book Division of the Library of Con- 
gress, has what appears to be the 
most logical theory to date. He ex- 
plains that people buy the average 
rare book because it is a good invest- 
ment, and they can do it today be 
cause they have some extra money in 
the bank. “This”, he says, “is creat- 
ing a demand which is being met by 
a corresponding increase at auctions 
or from the seller.” As for rare books 


that are going down in price, Mr. 


Goff says, “People still do not have 
enough money to buy the real high- 
price items, so such books are accord- 
ingly dropping to price levels ‘dic- 
tated by the popular collector's 
market.” 
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Creator in Clay 


(Continued from Page 9) 


but we still have failures, sometimes, 
partly because we keep experiment- 
ing. Every batch has some experi- 
mental piece in it.” 


Mies THE KILN, the pieces go to 
the glazing table. There Seinert 
and Mrs. Mitchell put on color, and 
the figures go back into the kiln tor 
another tiring at 1,950 degrees, more 
or less, depending on the glaze. Each 
color is applied separately. 

“That is why our colors are rich 
and clear,” Mrs. Mitchell says. “You 
see a lot of insipid coloring in cera- 
mics that are cheaply and carelessly 
made. ‘hat is because all the colors 
have been put on in underglaze, and 
the whole thing then is: dipped in 
a transparent glaze. Most potters only 
fire twice. We never fire less than 
three times, and occasionally more.” 

The brillance of the MEM color- 
ing, often approaching lusterware, 
proves the value of the care taken 
in the making. After a tinal firing at 
“decorating heat” of about 1,200 de- 


‘grees, the pieces are ready for ship- 


ment, except tor some that require 
special accessories, such as baseball 
bats or fishing poles, which may be 
put into the hands of either small 
boys or angels. | lusband Don makes 
those parts “when | can catch him,” 
Mrs. Mitchell explains. He formerly 
handled the shipping of the finished 
product, also, but now has his hands 
full with his own business activities. 


M*™: MircHELL, Too, has plenty 
of responsibilities and activities 
outside her favorite spot, the base- 
ment workshop. Chief among them 
are the two pre-school sons. But she 
has found time to apply her artistic 
skill to the redecorating of her home, 
from the kitchen spiced with red de- 
signs and pleasant mottoes to a larger 
master bedroom with a massive stone 
fireplace. Her first successful cera- 
mic piece, which she calls her “Sad 
Russian,” stands on an_ occasional 
table in the bedroom. It is a foot- 
high figure in full skirts, heavy in 
contrast to the dainty grace of her 
present art. 

Somehow there is time, too, for 
talks about her work before various 
organizations and, until recent 
months, for trips to the Veterans 
Facility at “Ass dint Kansas, 40 


* 


miles away, to give lessons. Working 
with the arts and skills department of 
the Red Cross, she found her eftorts 
repaid when finally a patient picked 
up a piece of clay and started form- 
ing something for himself. That, she 
was sure, was the beginning of his 
recovery. She has been forced to give 
up these trips, but her interest con- 
tinues and she frequently fires pieces 
for the veterans in her kiln. 


M*™ MrrTcHELL FINDs her own en- 
joyment of ceramics as a hobby 
unuimmed by commercial production, 
It is not, she warns, a quick and easy 
road to prosperity. Three weeks are 
required for the production of a 
single batch, from beginning to com- 
pletion, and many things may go 
wrong. Retail prices ranging from 
$5 to $60 for a single piece are en- 
ticing, but only part of the final 
sale figure gets back to the original 
producer. Equipment is expensive; 
the best of her three kilns cost a 
thousand dollars before the installa- 
tion was complete. The pyrometer, 
controlling the kiln temperature, cost 
$150; a special switch another $150. 
Glazes are expensive; Mrs. Mitchell’s 
usual inventory amounts to several 
hundred dollars. All her net return 
the first year of commercial sales has 
gone to pay the cost of equipment. 

“You can’t go into an art of this 
sort with profit alone in mind,” con- 
cludes M.E.M. “Most of us have 
thought too much about the money 
angle. You have to approach a thing 
like this as a hobby, because you are 
interested in making lovely things for 
the sake of making them. You have 
to like the feel of wet clay—some 
people abhor it—and thrill at the 
beauty of the color. Then, if you do 
your work well enough, the money 
return will come.” 





ARE YOU THE 
OBSERVANT TYPE? 


ERE IS AN OPPORTUNITY to deter- 
mine whether your powers of 
observation are up to par. Mark the 
questions below, true or false. If you 
get 9 or more right you have the 
makings of a master detective. A 
score of from 6 to 8 indicates that 
you are normally observant. If you 
score below 6, you’d better look twice 
- everything. Answers are em page 


1. In most large cities, the number 
on the telephone dial is black. 
True___ or false____ 

2. To turn the steam on, you tum 

a radiator handle to the left. 

True____ or false___ 

Chico Marx plays the violin. 

True__. or false___ 

Dogs have five toes. True__ 

or false____ 

The Jack of Hearts faces to the 

left. True. or false___ 

A table fork has five prongs. 

True or false 

The one dollar bill bears the 

likeness of Lincoln. True____ or 

false__ 

8. The camel on a package of 
Camel cigarettes faces to the 
left. True___ or false___ 

9. In an ordinary book of matches 
there are 20. True or 
false_. __ 

10, The Statue of Liberty holds up 
the torch with her left arm 
True__— or false___ 

11. Thé color stripe directly below 
the blue in the American flag 
is red. True_____ or false___. 


12. Donald Duck has hands. True 
Jt ep ies os o. 
W. E. Golden © 


(Answers on Page 64) 
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tional NEW BOOK tells how to create a 
fine income in your own back-yard, 
city-lot or five-acre-plot. Presents scores 
of novel hobbies, money-making plans, 
ideas, etc. No Guesswork? No Experi- 
menting. You'll love the wonderful book- 


let “MONEY GROWS ON TREES,” both 
$1.00 bill. Money-back guarantee. Books 
make ideal gifts. Particulars Free. 
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Keep Your Scissors Sharp 


With “KWIK” Scissors . Simple, 
easy and efficient, lasts for years. 
Makes your sewing kit complete. Money 
back guarantee. Postpaid 50c, coin or 
stamps. 
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Preserving the Music of 
the Bells 


(Continued from Page 31) 
One sent trom South Carolina is 
sterling silver, its tiny handle inlaid 
with precious stones. 

The oldest bell in the collection 
is from the San Juan Capistrano 
Mission in California; it is dated 
1776. Another old bell, whose worn 
handle was replaced’ by one whittled 
from a piece of hickory wood, was 
used in the Sacred Heart Mission, 
one of the oldest missions to the 
Indians in the old Indian Territory, 
now Oklahoma. One peculiar look- 
ing bell is made of lava from a vol- 
cano in Mexico. 

One new bell is a miniature of the 
bell guide-posts used to direct travel- 
ers to the “El Camino Real” which 
is the Spanish name for the road 
that joined the missions, the pueblos 
and presidios of early California. 
Long ago the road was lost. In 1904 
an association was formed for the 
purpose of reviving the old road, and 
restoring the missions as historic land- 
marks. A road bond of 18 million dol- 
lars was voted by the people, and 
this was the beginning of good roads 


in California. Over 400 bell guide- 


posts were erected. 


M rs. Martin knows the history of 
bells, and likes to talk about 
their influence on the religion and 
culture of the world. 

“Aaron and other Jewish high 
priests wore golden bells attached to 
their vestments,” Mrs. Martin ex- 

plained. “And from that timé bells 
were used in religious ceremonies. As 
early as 400 A. D. some churches 
cnt bells in their service, but it was 
a hundred years before their use be- 
came general. In some localities they 
were rung at stated hours to notify 
the 
as the Angelus, which the painter 
Millet has made famous by his beau- 
tiful painting, of two peasants per- 
forming their devotions in the field.” 

“Did all denominations use bells.in 
their services?” I asked. 

“No the Mohammedans never used 
bells,” ‘Mrs. Martin replied. “The 
Catholics have given the use of bells 
the most significance of any religious 
group. In certain countries bells were 
believed to have some mysterious 
power, and were rung to disperse 
storms and pestilence, drive away 
enemies, and extinguish fires.” 

“Why do you think the older bells 


ple for special devotions, such . 





Make Up To $500 a Year 
Finding Rare Coins 


It’s new, authoritative — a complete, up- 
to-date monthly report on the United 
States coin market. invaluable to bank 
clerks, theatre cashiers, street car con- 
ductors, and others handling money. 

Offers latest, accurate information on 
coin prices, scarce items, valuable tips on 
what coins to look for and WHY. 

Twelve value packed issues of the Han- 
san's Monthly Coin Index on the U. S. 
coin market. $3.00. Pays for itself the 
first few days you use it. One 1909-S, 
V.D.B. Lincoln cent pays the way fer 1 
yeor. Send 25 cents for trial copy. If 
you ore not fully satisfied. your money 
will be refunded promptly. 


HANSAN’S COIN SHOP 


1326 Main Street, Kansas City 6, Mo 
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are so much sweeter than those made 
in more recent years?” I asked. 

“Oh well, that gets back to our 
modern economy,” Mrs. Martin 
answered. “Older bells have sweeter 
tones because less metal was used in 
making the more recent ones, and less 
time was given to the workmanship. 
Many fine handicrafts have been lost 
in the rush and hurry, of machinery 
and factory production.” 

“Tell me some of the superstitions 
about the ringing of bells,” I asked. 

“Different sections of the country 
had different notions about ringing 
bells,” Mrs. Martin said, searching 
her memory for illustrations. “Ring- 
ing bells for funerals grew out of 
the superstition that ringing bells 
frightened the evil spirits who waited 


‘to afflict the soul the moment it 


escaped the body. The curfew bell 
was rung in Ireland to remind the | 
public to extinguish their tires and 
retire for the night. In Colonial days, 
and even in recent years some towns 
ring a curfew bell to warn mis 
chievous youths to get off the streets. 

“Some villages in this country still 
ring carillons at eventide, which is a 
lovely custom. The great bell of St. 
Paul's Cathedral in London tolls only 
on the death of a member of the royal 
family, or some distinguished person 
in the city. But always the ringing 
of a church bell awakens deep feel- 
ings in the hearts of those who hear 
it.” 


Possibilities in Postmarks 
(Continued from Page 29) 
choice. He complied, and again got 
the same answer and the suggestion, 
‘Select some peculiar name.” By this 
time, quite out of patience, the early 
settler replied: “All right! Call the 
town Peculiar. Is that peculiar 
enough?” It was and still is. 

Big shipments of goldfish cata- 


' logues and lily ‘bulbs made possible a 


new post office near Frederick, Mary- 
land. Postal authorities adopted Lily- 
pons in honor of Lily Pons, noted 
opera singer who sends her Christmas 
cards there for postmarking. 

Using common every-day _post- 
marks as a means to discover unusual 
items of interest makes this hobby 
not only full of romance and lore 
but educational and profitable as 
well. Almost anyone is glad to give 
you an empty postmarked envelope | 
or postcard, and your quest of know- 
eldge of your state; country, or even | 
the world, has started. 
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Hobby Huddle 


(Continued from Page 1) 


Clay” on page 6 of this issue, has 
been in newspaper work a quarter of 
a century, and a member of the staff 
of the Kansas City Star since 1930. In 
15 years on the night city desk, he 
made a hobby and part time occupa- 
tion of book reviewing and feature 
writing. He now is assistant feature 
editor of the Star. Reared at Wichita, 
Kansas, and a graduate of Friends 
university there, Mr. Pennington is a 
man of varied interests. In college, he 
majored in mathematics, and he oper- 
ated a radio business for a time in 





Dwight Pennington with B-1 and B-2. 


Wichita between intervals of news- 
paper work. His early newspaper work 
included photography, which he con- 
tinues as a hobby, the picture of him 
above being a product of his camera 
and darkroom. His home, on an acre 
tract near the south edge of Kansas 
City, Missouri, shows the marks of his 
spare time work in carpentry and gar- 
dening, both profitable hobbies that 
provide exercise after office hours of 
reading and writing. He is married 
and has two sons, Bruce, 14 years old, 
and Brian, 8. Husky boys, vitamin- 
fed from the garden, the two are 
called by some of their friends, B-1 
and B-2. 
Ox FEBRUARY IS USUALLY an act- 
ive month for children’s parties 
because of its several holidays, we 
thought next months’ issue would be 
a particularly appropriate one in 
which to publish Marion Short El- 
mer’s article on her experiences ‘in 
handling all the details of parties for 
children. Her paying clients are 
mothers who lack the time, or the 
energy, to cope with the party prob- 
lem: themselves. We think Weldon 
D. Woodson’s article on a California 
silk worm hobbyist, who is one of the 


leading authorities in the nation on 
silkworm culture, is one of the solidest 
pieces we have yet printed. Don't 
miss. it in February, for it could open 
up a fascinating new field of hobby 
endeavor for you. You'll be inter- 
ested, and amused, too, by Harriette 
Abri’s account of the guppy raising 
hobby into which she was forced, and 
which she is now carrying on enthu- 
siastically until her small son can take 
it over, as a thriving business. Look 
too, for more than twenty other 
hobby articles plus the usual depart- 
ments—all in the February issue of 
PROFITABLE HossIEs. 


Uaioe nO Sara, 














You Sng 
Sirs: 


I was wondering what | could make 
for my little granddaughter and her 
playmate for Christmas and a friend 
suggested that I look through the Sep- 
tember issue of ProrrraBLe Hossies. 
I selected the little yarn dolls (“How 
to Make Yarn Doll Lapel Orna- 
ments”), made several pairs, showed 
them to my friends and every one 
who saw them wanted to buy a pair. 
I have been selling them as fast as I 
can make them. The yarn for each 
pair costs about 3 cents and I sell 
them for 25 cents a pair. I have 
already taken in enough money to 
pay for all my Christmas shopping. 
My thanks to ProrrraBLe Hossies. 

Mrs. Kate Spencer, 
Kansas City, Mo. 
Sirs: 

Originally I secured a few copies 
of your magazine for the purpose of 
studying its contents in order that I, 
too, might introduce to the hobby 
public several hobbyists of my ac- 
quaintance and present them in a 
literary manner in keeping with the 
standards of your publication. 

Now I have become so enthusiastic 
about ProrrraBLE Hossies that | 
am submitting, not a manuscript, but 


a check covering one year’s subscrip- - 


tion. 
Incidentally, while reading and 
studying the magazine on my bus 
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trips to and from town I had an ex- 
perience which I believe will interest 
you. One morning I was studying 
Margaret Bramwell Charles’ fine arti- 
cle, “China Brush with Tip of Gold,” 
(August) and, unknown to me, my 
seat companion (a perfect stranger) 
was reading along with me. The bus 
was nearing her destination and she 
would have to leave the article unfin- 
ished because I was reading and re- 
reading so slowly. Taking the bull by 
the horns, she interrupted me to ad- 
mit that she had been reading over 
my shoulder and wouldn't I please tell 
her the name ef the magazine so she 
could get it for herself and read the 
article through to completion? She 
explained that she had once been in- 
terested in painting china dishes and 
the article had put her in the mood 
to resume her art as a hobby. Of 
course, | was delighted to meet an- 
other hobbyist and, I managed to 
write the name of your magazine and 
the address just in the nick of time 
so she wouldn’t miss her stop. 

I hope that you get as big a thrill 
out of my little story as I did from 
the experience itself. I have fallen 
in love with ProrrrasLe Hossres 
and am delighted when other folks 
like it as well as I do. I think you 
have a grand magazine here. It cer- 
tainly has a way of advertising itself. 
Congratulations and a long life to 
PROFITABLE Hossies. 

Rita Repetti, 
Washington 15, D. C. 
Sirs: . 

As a result of my article, “A Hobby 
That Never Failed Me,” in the Sep 
tember issue of PRorrraBLe Hossrgs, 

(Continued on Page 58) 
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(Continued from Page 57) 


I have received letters from many of 
your readers from New York to Cali- 
fornia. I enjoyed them all very much. 
If you wish, you may publish my 
appreciation for my many nice letters. 
I also appreciate the lovely way you 
published my story. 

Mrs. Mabel Kaiser, 

Cortland, New York. 
Sirs: 

You should run a doll section. 
There are thousands of doll collectors 
and an endless amount of old and 
new data about them. It is a very 
active and interesting hobby to many. 
Men and women alike will travel 
across the United States to buy a rare 
type of doll. 

Mrs. W. G. Blakesly, 
Dayton, Ohio. 


Editor’s Note: It is a policy of 
ProrrraBLE Hossies to publish at 
least one doll story in each issue. 


Wild Animal Rancher 


(Continued from Page 13) 


itors to cuddle their baby. Unless, 
however, Lindemann lets them know 
he is in full concord with such a 
procedure, the adult donkeys rebel 
when a stranger comes near their 
child. 

Of course, animals are Linde- 
mann’s business now. Yet he always 
refers to them as “just a hobby.” For 
so it began, years ago, when he shel- 
tered homeless animals roaming the 
streets of Alsace. 


Concerning Your Dog’s 
Welfare 


(Continued from Page 27) 


he acquires a dog. Any dog whose 
master follows the advice provided 
by Mr. Judy can be assured of a 
good home. 

In his own words Mr. Judy tries 
to serve two purposes in his book: 
“First to tell the reader as a dog 
owner what to do until the doctor 
comes; second, what to do so that the 
doctor may not need to come.” 


—— MuCH OF Care of the 
Dog is devoted to considerations 
of maintaining the dog’s health, Mr. 
Judy also goes into such matters as 


choosing a dog, methods of accus- 
toming it to its new home and teach- 
ing it one of the primary requisites 
to be sought in a dog—obedience. So 
fully does he treat his subject that he 
even gives detailed plans for build- 
ing a dog house. He agrees with most 
dog experts in urging that if you de- 
cide to buy a dog, you get a puppy 
rather than a grown dog. But unlike 
many experts, who either remain 
neutral, or favor the male, Mr. Judy 
emphasizes the advantages of owning 
a temale. In fact he seems to feel 
quite strongly that the female has 
been too long a victim of prejudice. 
On two other counts Mr. Judy seems 
to run counter to majority opinion. 
In opposing the feeding of bones to 
dogs, the author confesses that he is 
guilty of rank heresy. Also he pre- 
fers a collar to a harness and in tact 
states firmly: “Do not use a harness 
at any time.” 

How to care for the dog both in 
summer and winter, how to brush the 
various species, proper diet, how to 
spot various ailments, common and 
uncommon, and the anatomy of the 
dog are only a few of the points cov- 
ered by Mr. Judy, whose closing 
words are: 

“Give that four-footed member of 
your family the consideration and 
care to which you are obligated; and 
when in old age he moves slowly, his 
eyes water and he dreams of puppy- 
hood days, his passing on will be that 
of a loved and lovable member of the 
family whose soul never knew guile 
or deceit.” 


A Hobby That Equalled a 
College Education 


(Continued from Page 17) 


personality. 


HROUGH ONE OF My Clients I re- 

ceived my first chance in an in- 
dustrial laboratory. It was only a job 
as a technician but it was a start. 
Now a technician is a person who can 
be trained to perform a routine job 
well. But so long as he does not know 
the reason and theory behind this 
routine he remains a technician and 
is classed as semi-skilled labor. 

I was 19 at the time I landed this 
opportunity with the Barnebey- 
Cheney Engineering Company in 
Columbus. I decided that the time 
had come when my hobby could be 
expanded into a profession. To fur- 


PROFITABLE HOBBIES 


ther this aim, 1 supplemented my 
home laboratory knowledge by taking 
correspondence courses in chemical 
engineering. These were much the 
same as library work in that you have 
to sink a lot of effort into them in 
order to make them pay off. 

But pay off they did, for by the 
time I was only 20 I had been as- 
signed the task of founding a labor- 
atory for this company. They were 
opening a branch plant in Zanesville, 
Ohio to help them meet the vital 
demand for gas mask carbon. This 
new plant was to take the crude 
wood, coal or coconut and treat and 
process it until it emerged ready to 
be packed into the canister. 

This new laboratory was to do 
all the testing of the carbon from 
crude until completely processed and 
ready to ship to the army. Before the 
end of the war closed down the plant 
it had grown large enough to employ 
16 other people as analysts and tech- 
nicians. I was then still at the head 
of it. 

Thus my home, hobby has made 
it possible for me to overcome com- 
pletely the handicap of not having a 
college degree. Without my hobby, 
I think this would have been com- 
pletely impossible. 


O° COURSE YOU MAY wonder 
whether the two jobs mentioned 
here prove that the author is really 
qualified as a chemist. I wondered 
about that myself two years ago when 
I wished to change jobs. The results 
speak for themselves. From the 
Barnebey-Cheney Engineering Com- 
pany I went to the Pennsylvania Coal 
Products Company as chief control 
chemist. A few months ago I was 
transferred into the research depart- 
ment. 

I think this proves beyond any 
doubt the value that the hobby of 
chemistry has had for me. There is 
no reason why it could not serve you 
the same way. 

But this may cause another ques- 
tion to form in your mind. A hobby 
is something you do for the fun of 
it, with money being often just an 
afterthought. What happens when it 
turns into a full time business? Do 
you still enjoy it? Or does it now ap- 
pear as just another job to do? 

Naturally I cannot answer for ev- 
ery hobbyist. But for my part the 
answer lies in the fact that even 
though I spend my days in a research 
laboratory, I go home at night and 
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spend much time in my own small 
laboratory. 

I have quite enough of complicated 
research projects during working 
hours. So I devote my hobby hours 
to the development of new magic ef- 
fects and the improvement of old 
ones, and turn out on very rare oc- 
casions a small vial of perfume for 
my wife. 


But if I wanted to do research, the ° 


field would be open. There are 
many, many projects which are im- 
portant enough to enhance greatly 
a person’s reputation if he carries 
them out, that may be done in any 
home laboratory. And expensive and 
extensive equipment and chemical 
supplies are not needed. 

One such project is to develop a 
convenient means of getting the 
aluminum from clay. The man who 
discovers the method will be a mil- 
lionaire overnight. Another valuable 
type of project for the home labor- 
atory is to select a chemical, usually 
organic, about which there is [ittle 
printed information. You then pro- 
ceed to investigate this chemical thor- 
oughly. When you have finished, you 
are ready to write an article about 
it which very likely will be printed 
in one of the leading technical jour- 
nals alongside articles by the most re- 
nowned chemists of our time. 

To enumerate all such projects 
would fill a book. In fact such a 
book is probably in your nearest pub- 
lic library. It is: Introduction to 
Organic eneck and is written by 
E. Emmet Reid. If you are at all in- 
terested in the possibility of adopting 
chemistry for a hobby, by all means 
read this book. If you think you 
would like this hobby, jump in. 
For now, as never before, chemistry 
is especially attractive as a profitable 


hobby. 


Square Dancing Goes To 
Town 
(Continued from Page 24) 


position, or the way the hands are 
held by the dancers in one section 
may not be acceptable in another lo- 
cality. North Jersey, for instance, was 
highly insulted at the way New York 
City did the promenade. Also some 
sections or groups like complex steps, 
some like simple baby steps. And 
handling a group, as Pete did, of the 
type found at the Griswold Country 
lub at New London, Connecticut 


easy londes 10d k 
ony or about 10 hours’ work. 








INVENTORS 


PATENT LAWS ENCOURAGE the development 
of inventions. The Rules of Practice of the 
U. 8. Patent Office advises—unless an inventor 
is familiar with such matters—that he employ 
@ competent registered attorney, as the value of 
patents depends !argely upon the skillful prepar- 
ation of the specifications and claims. Write for 
further particulars as to patent protection and 
procecure and ‘‘Invention Record’’ form at once. 
No obligation. 


McMorrow, Berman & Davidson 
Registered Patent Attorneys 
266-B Victor Bidg., Washington 1, D. C. 




















SHOOTERS ~ 


If you are interested in 
learning Gunsmithing and are 
willing to spend a few Nours in 
your home workshop for this handsome, 
highly accurate 22 Target Pistol write for 
FREE INFORMATION. 
THE COMMERCIAL DESIGNER 

Box 362 Terre Haute, indiano 


Information on YOUR Hobby: 
How to get more out of your 
leisure. Send for free 32-pg. cat- 
alog: “Have Fun With Hob- 
bies" (enclose 10c for handling). 

FREE to new members, 20 
booklets on Hobbies. Send for 
details. 


Hobby Guild of America 


34 P West 33 St., New York 1, N. Y. 




















requires an entirely different ap- 
proach from that needed in handling 
a union crowd. You don’t just get 
up and call; you fit your speed, se- 
lections and instructions to the cus- 
tomers. Sometimes Pete bullies, some- 
times he’s as mild as sweet cream, but 
always he gets them dancing. 


A Ghost’s Story 


(Continued from Page 26) 


the story, and not to “spare the horses’ 
on professional photographs, as they 
would foot the bill. The article had 
to be signed by the key man in charge 
of the program, or by a higher offi- 
cial. I got the story with no trouble 
at all, secured the signature of the of- 
ficial in general charge of the pro- 


the check was for $50— 


’ 


is penny post card query paved 
the way for nine more feature articles 
for the same publication, the checks 
averaging $60 and one going to $90. 
One article pertained to the changing 
over of the power lines in a sakes 
tool plant to accommodate a second 
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and third shift, signed by the chief 


engineer; a second was about the solv- 
ing of a personnel or manpower prob- 
lem, signed by the personnel director 
of a parts company; another con- 
cerned the organizing and conduct- 
ing of a blue print reading class in a 
plant manufacturing automobile 
springs, signed by the director of the 
training program; another told of the 
work by a government agency in car- 
rying on aptitude tests, signed by the 
psychologist in charge; still another 
explained the methods used in sal- 
vaging steel scrap by the metal man- 
ufacturers in a city 100 miles distant, 
signed by the executive secretary of 
the manufacturer’s association; an- 
other described the color styling of 
a factory building, office building and 
cafeteria, signed by the painting con- 
tractor; and a idculedty interesting 
and profitable bit of ghosting was the 
story of a manpower survey conducted 
by the personnel association of a large 
city, signed by a prominent official 
of the chamber of commerce. 


eo IS INDEED a large and in- 
teresting field. All of the above 
stories were ghosted, and every one 
of them was a pleasant and profit- 
able task. Simply by establishing a 
regular routine of watching for in- 
teresting leads in the newspapers, I 
have kept busy for months, without 
making new contacts in the “cold tur- 
key” style, which is always possible 
when you run out of ideas. 

I noticed that a large annex to a 
hospital was being erected in a near- 
by town. This little newspaper item 
resulted in the sale of four feature 
stories. The architects had 10 excel- 

(Continued on Page 60) 
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100 Rugs a Year From 
Rags 
(Continued from Page 21) 
were the next venture—through a stu- 
dent attending Kansas State they 
were shipped to all parts of the 
United States. 

“IT sure had a big time with those 
critters, but I was glad to get rid of 
‘them,” Mrs. Wylie says, and her 
merry eyes twinkle. “When the boys 
were big enough to work, the oldest 
one bought me an electric washing 
machine. It worked so nice I decided 
to take in washings. I wore out five 
machines. 

“Like a flash out of the blue one 
day I decided to buy a loom. But not 
right away. When things come my 
way I take them—but when I go after 
them I don’t have much luck, so I 
waited until I heard of a loom for 
sale in a neighboring town. It was 
old fashioned but good. 

“The man wanted $50 for it—a 
right likely price, but anything good 
is worth money and looms were few 
and far between. This was in 1936, 
The old man: who owned the loom 
thought he would get out of business 
so he could get money from the 
Townsend Plan as soon as it went 
into effect. I figured he would need 
the $50, so I took the loom.” 


oR A YEAR Aunt Mary enjoyed her 

loom, between the washings and 
keeping house for the youngest son, 
who: was still at home. She made 
two ‘rugs to give to the Ladies Aid 
Society for her: church’s annual ba- 
zaar; and a door mat for the church. 
The rugs were extravagantly admired 
by the ladies and requests started 
pouring in to “please make one for 
me. 

Since then the demand for the rugs 
has greatly exceeded the supply that 
Aunt Mary can weave. Sometimes, 
but not often, she has to tell a cus- 
tomer, “I can’t get at your rug for at 
least a year. I have so many. orders 
stacked up.” 

The customer usually replies that 
she can wait but that 2% will bring 
her rags over to Aunt Mary so she 
will have them when she is ready to 
weave them. Consequently one room 
of the house has become “the rag, 
room.” She usually gets the waiting! 
rags woven into a rug before the year’ 


is out but she says she likes to give: 


herself plenty of time. 
She now weaves an average of two 
or three rugs a week, working three 


hours a day. “Seems | get tired easier 
than I used to,” she remarks. “Guess 
I’m not as young as I used to be.” 
But she still keeps house for her son, 
has a few chickens, raises a big gar- 
den in the summer and cultivates a 
yard full of flowers. 


Mr": Wy.ie cHarcEs 15 cents a 
square foot for a rug but has a 
minimum charge of 75 cents for 5 
square feet. A rug 26 inches by 48 
inches, a popular size, nets her $1.20. 

Since starting 10 years ago, she has 
woven almost 1,000 rugs. For a num- 
ber of rugs she has cut and sewed the 
rags. “I don’t like to do this—it takes 
so much time that it isn’t worth it,” 
she says. “I do it of course but I have 
to charge extra for it. I can do it 
and listen to the radio.” 

Aunt Mary is almost deaf so has 
to sit close to the radio even when she 
wears a hearing aid. 

She thinks her nicest rugs are those 
made out of wool blankets, because 
they are so soft and fleecy. Blankets 
that are almost in shreds are still 
usable if they can be sewed together. 

“I’ve done lots of rugs that were 
just duds,” she says disparagingly. 
“Then once in a while I get a real 
thrill. Recently a group of women 
pooled their rags and brought them 
all cut and sewed ready to weave. 
Every scrap was from all wool blan- 
kets—some had been dyed. One rug 
was all blue, another all yellow, and 
there was a white one too—I had such 
a good time making them. I enjoy 
making others too but these were 
made from such nice blankets.” 

Aunt Mary is as painstaking as an 
artist when she mixes the colors in a 
Jacob’s-coat-type of rug. If she doesn’t 
have just the right colors she gets 
her big kettle and dyes the material. 

Heavy coats and trousers, she 
weaves into rugs and mats that will 
stand a lot of wear. 

“My hobby keeps me yeung,” re- 
marks Aunt Mary. “When I weave 
rugs I just don’t have time to grow 


old.” 


A Ghost’s Story 


(Continued from Page 59) 
lent photographs taken, and I was 
able to buy a set of prints for $1 each. 
A query to each of six editors, stating 
I had the pictures brought orders for 
the four stories by the hospital super- 
intendent, architect, flooring contrac- 
tor, and the painting contractor. 

A neighborhood store dealing in in- 


- groups. 


PROFITABLE HOBBIES 


fants’ wear and toys was remodeled 


extensively. A commercial designer 
planned every inch of it, and he took 
some very good photographs. I got 
a set for nothing, and sold five stories, 
all ghosted, under the names of the 
proprietor, designer, general contrac- 
tor, painting contractor, and one of 
the clerks, all to different, non-com- 
peting magazines read by different 
Multiple sales are possible 
provided your reader audiences don’t 
overlap. 

I never write an article until an 
editor has shown some interest in 
the subject. The other way lies dis- 
appointment and rejections. I sold 
20 per cent of my output when | 
failed to query and sent out stories 
on “hunches.” No more of that. The 
year after I started to query before 
writing, my percentage jumped to 80 
per cent sold. At present I am selling 
95 per cent of my output, first trip 
out. The fact is, 1 seldom send a story 
out to a second market, as I slant 
every story for a particular publica- 
tion. If it doesn’t click, I rewrite it 
and send it elsewhere, but it isn’t 
the same story. 


Me EDITORS answer queries, if 
they are buying from free lanc- 
ers. If they do not respond to my 
queries, I cut them off my list. There 
are more than 500 business publica- 
tions which buy from free lancers, 
maybe more. The query should go 
to the right editor, of course. That 
is why I keep my market up to date 
every day, and clip, paste and ty 
every bit of information about the 
publications I write for, or hope to 
write for. And I am building up a 
reference file of analyses of differ 
ent publications from my _ library 
visits, including kind of subjects 
treated, length of articles, number 
and type of photographs used, edi- 
torial policies, and class of adver- 
tisers who pay for. space. 

A trick I have used occasionally is 
to write to a big advertiser and tell 
him I would like to have some photo- 
graphs of his product in use for a 
story I am preparing about a mer- 
chant who handles his product. 
When I get them (and I get a good 
many) I hunt up a progressive mer- 
chant,- show him the pictures, and 
suggest we interest an editor in a 
story. We usually can, when we are 
talking about a product advertised 
in his pages. 

This works out well, too, when | 
have a good story, but no photo- 
graphs. I write the manufacturer and 
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ask him to send me some, and | will 
tell him when and where the article 
appears. The publicity department 
falls hard for this, and it is quite 
legitimate. 

It pays to be brief and to the point 
in querying editors. Give the salient 
facts, and be sure to say you have 
the photographs, or they are avail- 
able. That is the bait no trade edi- 
tor can resist, if the story is promis- 
ing at all, for his readers, like ail 
magazine readers, are becoming more 
picture conscious every day. In some 
fields, like the building trades, archi- 
tecture, etc., front elevations, floor 
plans, even pencil sketches, are 
wanted. In other fields, diagrams, 
statistical tables and cost whaucine 
suffice. Illustrations liven up an 
article, give the reader something to 
chew -on, and lend soundness and 
authority to a story. 

The importance of this feature of 
business writing cannot be over- 
estimated. Just lately I sold a $50 
article which was 50 per cent forms 
used in a department, telling how 
the forms were used and what be- 
came of them. Straight reporting, 
easy to write and easy to sell. Your 
material source, who also becomes 


your “author,” does 90 per cent of 
the work for you. All you have to 
do is to organize the material, put it 
in readable form, and get his okay. 

Make sure you can get the story, 
and the pictures, before bothering 
the editor. It is most embarrassing, 
after getting a favorable response to 
a query, to have to acknowledge that 
you were talking through your hat 
all the time. Better to disappoint a 
news source than a editor. You can 
try again for the source, but there 
are a limited number of editors who 
pay good rates, and you can’t afford 
to let one of them down. 

I have never met an editor in the 
flesh, but with very rare exceptions, 
those I have dealt with have been 
honorable and upright in their deal- 
ings. 


We YOU RECEIVE a tentative 
assignment (and unless you are 
a regular correspondent or a staff 
member you will seldom receive an 
outright order sight unseen) find out 
all you can about the subject before 
arranging a definite interview with 
the “source.” 

I have found it a good idea to 


write out a list of questions to ask 
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the “source.” This may run to 50 
or more questions, but that way you 
do not overlook any important angles 
of the subject. If you can jot down 
notes in shorthand, you shave a great 
advantage in interviewing. Make 
sure you get all names, numbers and 
statistics exactly right. There is 
meee et irritates - editor so 
much as having to apologize to 

ple for errors published in his x4 
Build up a reputation for absolute 
accuracy. After you sell an editor a 
few articles, and he gets no kick- 
backs from infuriated readers, he will 
feel that he can depend on you, and 
your queries will get prompt atten- 
tion. 

The time to propose to a source 
that he sign the article depends upon 
his reaction to your request for co- 
operation. If he is eager or enthusi- 
astic over the project, hit him while 
he is in that mood. Sometimes it pays 
to write the article first, get him to 
okay it, then spring the signing on 
him. I usually say something like 
this: “I know the editor, Mr. Blank, 
would like very much to use your 
name as the author, if you have no 
objections. My name means nothing 

(Continued on Page 62) 





Modern 
Yarn 


Jilly Q vanns 


Designed to meet all of the unlimited 
possibilities of this simple form of artistic ex- 
pression, LILY'S complete line of cotton yarns — 
plus a new wool yarn—offers a wide choice of 


colors and sizes. 


1 
" 
! 
These strong, lustrous yarns are easy to handle - 
and their fast, boil-proof colors will preserve the , 
most striking designs indefinitely. ; 
1 
I 
| 


Send today for samples, prices and your copy of 
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FOR HAND WEAVING 


our latest booklet, “Practical Weaving Sugges- 
tions’’—sent free, postpaid. Use coupon below. 


SEND FOR YOUR FREE COPY 


LILY MILLS COMPANY, bdept.o Shelby, N. C. 


Please send samples, prices and.a copy of your 
latest booklet, ‘Practical Weaving Suggestions.” 
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Stamp Stylist 


(Continued from Page 39) 


N: ONLY does Penelope’s shop 
serve as a display room for all of 
her quaint cards and pictures, it is 
also a studio in which are sold gifts 
of charm and distinction, antiques 
and miscellaneous bric-a-brac. Pene- 
lope herself can usually be found in 
the rear of her studio busily en- 
gaged in perfecting her latest crea- 
tions. 

Her work has been exhibited at 
antique shows for several years. Dur- 
ing the summer Penelope displays 
her work in Manchester, Vermont, 
in the winter she treks to St. Peters- 
burg, Florida, and in the fall her 
creations are shown at the Green- 
wich Village Art Exhibition. 

Hundreds of persons have written 
to Penelope to express their profound 
admiration for her meticulously 
worked out patterns. Occasionally a 
zealous enthusiast will send the stamp 
lady a sample of his own handiwork 
involving the use of stamps, but as 
yet Penelope has seen none which 
she believes matches her own. Since 
her undertaking requires the utmost 
in patience and skill, Penelope has 
justly earned her reputation. 


A Ghost’s Story 


(Continued from Page 61) 

in your field, but your name, and 
the name of your company means a 
great deal. It would lend prestige to 
the article and to the publication to 
have your by-line. Anyway, you have 
done the greater part of the work, 
and the by-line means nothing to me, 
as I write for so many magazines. I 
get paid by the editor, while you get 
a little glory. In my opinion, you 
are entitled to a little national recog- 
nition, after all the years you have 
spent in this business. Will that be 
all right with you? May I tell Mr. 
Blank that he can use your name?” 

Be sure you have his permission in 
writing or there may be fireworks, 
with you right in the middle. Pre- 
pare a short release to the effect that 
“I, Mr. Blank, have given the writer 
the -material for the accompanying 
article, have checked the copy and 
permission is hereby given to use 
my name in signing it.” 

If he declines to let you use his 
name outright, suggest that it be a 
partnership affair like this: 

“By A. B. Smith 
As told to Will Randall” 


Most “conscientious objectors” will 
agree to this alternative. 


If the source does not fall in with 
this latter suggestion, tell the editor 
you can’t get the by-line, and he 
will probably run the story as a “staff 
job,” without any signature at all, a 
straight reporting stunt. 


wee DON’T HAVE to be a master 
stylist, or a brilliant literary artist, 
to manufacture and peddle ghost- 
written business articles; all you need 
is correct English Cand not 4-syllable 
words, either.) and a fair amount of 
common sense and initiative. Your 
readers are business people, most of 
them of average education, and they 
want facts put up in a readable form; 
facts regarding the problems all busi- 
ness people have to deal with, espe- 
cially problems which are on their 
minds all the time, or problems which 
arise with new conditions, and the 
special problems in their own corner. 

“Readable style” I interpret as 
forward-moving, denoting action and 
progress, something accomplished 


PROFITABLE HOBBIES 


which can make a favorable change 
in their affairs, and be entertaining 
at the same time. It is always possible 
to say a thing in an interesting way 
without detracting from the main 
idea. 

I recommend ghost-writing, where 
it is practicable, because it pays bet- 
ter, and the largest and best paying 
markets either insist on it or prefer 
it. 
Also 1 will guarantee that you will 
have barrels more fun when you for- 
get yourself and let the other fellow 
have the credit. He will cooperate 
more heartily, for it is his baby as 
well as yours when he signs as 


“author.” Incidentally you will give - 


the other fellow a lift, while doing 
yourself no harm. 

The business magazine has a com- 
paratively small circulation, and you 
couldn’t build up a name in this 
field; writing for 50 or 60 of them, 
in a lifetime. So you are not sacrific- 
ing anything of account when you 
take the advice of Omar, the poet: 

“Take the cash, and let the credit 


go. 








FLAS 


Here’s your chance to make 
several of these popular 
hooked rugs for your home 
or for sale. Even though you 
never hooked a rug before, 
you will find complete, easy- 
to-follow directions with each 
order —as well as instruc- 
tions for making your own rug 
hooking frame. 

Designs now available, as 
illustrated, include the charm- 
ing Peacock half-circle, 
Scottie Pup, Swan, and Pansy 
motifs. Plain rugs may be 
made by merely working over 
designs in center panel. 

Although quite expensive 
when purchased, these au- 
thentic hooked rugs can be 
yours for only 60c apiece in 
the 24x30” size. 

Since burlap is still scarce 
send your order today while 
full selection is available. 
THE SUPPLY IS LIMITED! 
Order by number shown 
under design. 


MODERN HANDCRAFT 


. 3954 Central 
Kansas City 2, Mo. 





—— HERE'S BIG NEWS FOR 


Heshed Rug 
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Plates That Speak of Love 


(Continued from Page 53) 


mugs—not faces but mugs to drink 
from. There are the tiny stilts on 
which the plates are placed in the 
oven. These three-pronged stilts 
break off afterwards to leave the three 
marks on the bottom of the plate. 

“Once in a while I spoil a plate,” 
Allen said. “I misspelled ‘Tucson’ on 
one gift and had to make it over. The 
man in my shop on holidays, took 
the name of a lady over the ‘phone 
and that was misspelled so that had 
to be done over.” 

During his vacation, Allen hopes to 
go to Santa Fe and get models from 
the Santos in the missions and make 
tiles for home decorations. 

“The Persians used to model ani- 
mals and make entire wall pieces 
from raised-glazed tile,” he said. 
“Egyptians and other ancients made 
similar art pieces. Americans will do 
likewise, with original twists, perhaps 
make entire walls. 

“There is a revival of interest in 
pottery and tiles all over the country. 
This revival is proved by a waiting 
list for kilns. One Denver company 
which produces pottery furnaces has 
a waiting list of 70 shipping orders. 
One is from South America, another 
from Turkey. Veteran hospitals in 
California and numerous other parts 
of the United States are on the 
list. The making of art pottery is a 
therapeutic measure which is being 
used in many veterans rehabilitation 
programs. 

“Colorado is one of the richest 
states in the union in clay deposits, 
particularly the fine white clay which 
makes fine china. The entire hog- 
back on the road to Colorado Springs 
is filled with this deposit. California 
is another state rich in clay, as are 
Ohio, Kentucky, New Mexico and a 
dozen other states that might be men- 
tioned. Wherever there is clay, men 
have discovered it and have made 
useful pottery as well as art pieces. 


HE INDIAN SILVERSMITH who has 
the shop next to Allen’s in Estes 
Park, has ordered a marriage plate 
with thunderbird and rain drops on 
it, to signify happiness and prosperity. 
“This is a trade deal,” Allen said. 
“He'll make my wife some silver 
combs in exchange.” 
Another trade brought Allen an elk 
skin jacket — “which are hard to get 
these days.” He spoke proudly of his 








fringed coat. 

One woman ordered five plates of 
the same design, one for pe of her 
sons. She had her name and her hus- 
band’s, as well as the sons’ names, 
painted on as a golden anniversary 
present to her children. Cattle and 
cotton have gone on designs for Texas 
couples. A builder wanted a hammer 
on his. A doctor and nurse have a 
wedding plate coming. 

“The hardest plate to paint went to 
a commanding officer of a Texas air 
field,” Allen recalled. “This aviator 
had been stationed at many fields in 
the United States as well as the Phil- 
ippines and Bermuda. His wife 
wanted the names of all the fields 
around the edge. It took a big plate, 
but I got them all in.” 


i eo ALLENS’ OWN marriage plate is 
large with his and his wife Eliz- 
abeth’s names on it, and he has made 
a second one with his two children’s 
names included. 

Sets of large plates can be used as 
service plates and small ones for salad. 
Looking at Allen’s collection one is 
reminded of some of the collected 
china in the Victoria and Albert mu- 
seum in London which commemor- 
ates the battles of Troy, but his mar- 
riage plates have no record of battles, 
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only of pleasant memories. Many of 
Allen’s plates have a western touch. 
Each design takes hours of work and 
tedious hand lettering. 

Allen charges $10 for the 9-inch 
plates; $15 for the 10-inch size, and 
$20 for the 12-inch size. 

His art pieces are carried to the far 
corners of the United States by the 
proud owners and placed in conspicu- 
ous spots in the home. Many cus- 
tomers say they intend to hand their 
plates down to their children as heir- 
looms. 

A marine captain recently visited 
Allen’s home shop, and as he held a 
bright colored dish in his hand and 
looked admiringly at the couple 
which adorned it, he exclaimed: 

“Gosh, you don’t throw this kind 
of plate around!” 








THE GEM MAKER 


essionals . .. 
hobbyists or jewelers . . . Polish 
your own gems with a B & I Gem 
Maker. You will find this a prof- 
itable adventure. All necessary 
‘apidary equipment is furnished, 
including a super- 
charged diamond blade 
for sawing, and all 
wheels for grinding, 
shaping and - 
ing, also complete 
instructions. The com- 
v Hehe teh .. 1e8s motor and belt, for 
only $29.50 f.o.b., Burlington, Wis. Write today 
for information and literature on the Gem Maker 
and accessories. 


B&!l MFG. CO., Dept. H, Burlington, Wis. 


















kit $3 ($3.50 in Canada). No C.O.D. orders. 


HOUSE OF GIFTS 





MAKE SEA SHELL JEWELRY AT HOME 


No tools or experience necessary. Work right on your kitchen table. Complete home 
instruction course, beautifully photographed, shows you how to make 75 designs of Earrings, 
Pins, Sprays, Brooches, Hair Ornaments, Necklaces, Bracelets; also candy dishes, ash trays, 
wall plaques, candle sticks, etc. Explains fully d: 
golding, glow-in-dark processes. Illustrates 55 kinds of sea shells and fish scales. Lists hun- 
dreds of raw materials at wholesale prices. Complete course only $1.00 postpaid. Beginner's 


Box 4550-B3 
“Largest Shelicraft Supply House in U. S.” 


home of dyeing, pearlizing, 





Coral Gables, Fla. 











(ve Made Hundreds of 
Articles From Aunt Ellen’s 
WORKBASKET Designs / 


5 GOOD NEWS for you sets, baby items, toys, crib 
ladies who love needlework! 
New designs leach month—the 
latest creations in handcraft 






spreads, bibs, etc. Besides that 
there are complete directions 
for knitting, tatting or cro- 
























and needlework—hot iron 
transfers worth many times 
their price! 

All these are now avail- 
able to you in Aunt Ellen’s 
Workbasket —a pattern and 
direction service that comes to 
you twelve times a year for 
just 12%c a month. 

Each issue of the WORK- 
BASKET contains a _ large 
sheet. of hot iron transfers, 
with a variety of motifs each 
month—such as designs for 
Pillow slips. tea towels, van- 
ities, pan-holders, luncheon 


cheting two or three articles 
such as lace a, doilies, 
pan-holders, aprons, chair sets 
and a variety of things you 
will love to make for gifts, 
bazaars, and for use in your 
home. 

Send $1.50 today to Aunt 
Ellen’s Workbasket, 4484 
Westport Station, Kansas City 
2, Mo., to receive this service 
for a full year. If you're not 
delighted with the very first 
issue, Aunt Ellen will return 
your money and you may keep 
the material you haverreceived 
without any obligation. 
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Capturing Ants and 
Dollars 


(Continued from Page 45) 
; we HORNADAY METHOD of pro- 
cedure is to locate a colony and 
then, using his spoon carefully, dig 
it up bit by bit, including the queen, 
males, females, together with their 
food and eggs. He specializes in in- 
cubator ant babies. Many of his best 
specimens have been unearthed near 
sagebrush. 
ou have to be very careful 
handling the spoon,” counsels the 
ant man, explaining that the next 
step is to place the ants in the bucket 
which serves as an inescapable cage. 
The sides are too slick and steep for 
the insects to scale. 
About 30 ants is the average num- 
ber used to populate a village. If 





Your Own Profitable 


HOME BUSINESS! 
Preserve LIVE Flowers Te Last 
FOREVER! New, Simple Discovery. 
Enormous Demand All Year Round. 
Tremendous Profits! Light, Fascinating 
Work. Send $2.00 for working equip- 
ment, instructions, ‘and valuable list 
of selling plans. 

Box 15-PH 


a 
LEVINE’S Boulevard Station 
New York 59, N. Y. 














Send today for these delightful pat- 
terns shown and described on the 
inside back cover. 


€9898—Three colorful Pillowslips— 
15c. 
€9884—Embroidered Pineapple Doily 

—15c. 
€607—Favorite Cross Stitch Kitchen 

Towels—15c. 

C9887—Puppy, Seven Days of the 

Week—15c. 
c9991—Aprons, Sensible and Love- 

ly—15c. 

For your convenience please use 
the order blank below. And do send 
them off at once as our supply is 
limited. 


a ae Order Blank 


Pattern Department 
Profitable Hobbies 
Westport Station 
Kansas City 2, Mo. 
Needlework Department: 


I am looking forward to receiving 
the following patterns for which I en- 


(check the ones you 


# cos98t) # C9884 #06070 
# C9887 #099910 











buyers want more densely populated 
cities the prices rise accordingly. The 
ants feed on seeds of Bermuda grass, 
greasewood and pulverized sage. 

The most advantageous time for 
hunting, Hornaday says, is “just at 
dusk, when the ants come home 
tired, very much like people after a 
day’s work.” At noon when it’s hot 
ants are full of spirit and harder to 
apprehend. 

Waiting between shipments for 
sales orders to come in, Hornaday is 
often caught with a large stock on 
hand. At first this presented a prob- 
lem of preservation. Ingeniously 
Hornaday overcame it by stowing 
myriads of ants in receptacles in his 
refrigerator. Here they “keep” in ex- 
cellent shape behaving as though 
they are in a coma. Removed at 
the end of a month they soon be- 
come frisky again. 

During brisk business months the 
ant entrepreneur has shipped entire 
airplane loads of his stocks to various 
points throughout the nation. High 
altitude does not affect them. 

No—they have never managed to 
break loose and bite the pilot, driv- 
ing him into crazy spins, but the 
did escape in the car of M. D. Brad. 
shaw, Hornaday’s leading salesman. 
Bradshaw, incapable of driving and 
slapping his thighs at the same time, 
creased a fender on a telephone pole. 

The ant hunter also recalls the 
time thousands of his captives liber- 
ated themselves in a department 
store, panicking many of the cus- 
tomers. Vacuum cleaners hummed 
and brooms swished for a hectic half 
hour as every available employee was 
pressed into service to repulse the 
ant invasion. 


Evolution of a Wood- 
working Hobby 


(Continued from Page 35) 


them stools now, and to name my 
— This type of stool would bring 
rom $4 to $6 and its cost does not 
exceed $2 to make, depending upon 
what you pay for lumber in your own 
vicinity. It is plainly varnished, not 
overstuffed, merely the simple Queen 
Anne style. If I were to cover it, no 
doubt it would sell for somewhat 
more money. 

Shortly before turning out the foot 
stool, I made a bookcase, modern- 
istic in design, with merely a shellac 
covering, then varnished. It has a 
blond wood appearance and already 
I have an order on hand for one like 
it. This I rounded on each end, out 


PROFITABLE HOBBIES © 


of % inch plywood, and also rounded 
the two upright pieces which support 
it. It is only 28 by 28 inches with 
three shelves 10 inches apart. It cost 
me perhaps $1.25 to make. When 
the case was completed, we found 
that our table model radio fitted be- 
tween the two supports, and that our 
record player also fitted in perfectly 
on the second shelf, so that the book 
case is now a combination radio- 
phonograph, with books on each side 
and on the bottom shelf. The book 
case on order will be made of 1-inch 
pine, and will be larger. I expect to 
get at least $12 or $15 for a case of 
this type, giving me a profit of per- 
haps 33 1/3 per cent. I intend mak- 
ing another for our home, which will 
contain, besides the radio and record 
player, the record albums. 

“a getting a start, I found it wise 
to put the profits of whatever I sold 
back into more materials and tools, 
thereby making a business of this 
kind pay for itself. If the time should 
come when I see my way clear for it 
to become a full time business, what 
started as a hobby will then become 
my livelihood. Who knows? It is 
something to look forward to, dream 
about and work toward. 


Answers to Quiz on 
Page 55 


1—False. They are red. 
2—True. 
3—False. He plays the piano. 
4—False. They have four toes. 
5—True. 
6—False. It has four prongs. 
7—False. Washington’s likeness. 
8—True. 

9—True. 

10—False. It is the right arm. 
11—False. It is white. 
12—True. 


Answers to Crossword 
Puzzle on Page 49 

















Clubs — Individuals 


Spare time cash 
with these 
smart easy-to- 
make patterns 


You know how popular needle- 
work is at bazaars and fairs! 
Well, we believe we've de- 
signed five of the most attrac- 
ive patterns you’ve ever seen. 
Our needlework expert looked 
over countless designs to choose 
the ones she thought were just 
right to beautify the home or to 
sell at bazaars and meetings. 
They’re just grand, too, for sew- 
ing days at clubs and circles and 
what a truly delightful way to 
make extra money for the treas- 
ury. Please turn back to page 64 
for a convenient order blank on 
all these delightful patterns— 
we know you'll be pleased. 


THREE COLORFUL PILLOWSLIPS: Your 
heart's delight for pillowslip loveliness. 
Make them for gifts, for trousseau, for 
beauty in your home. Large transfer pat- 
tern number C9898. 


EMBROIDERED PINEAPPLE DOILY: One set 
for your home, two sets for the bazaar, three 
sets for gifts. Colorful and sparkling. easy 
to make and sturdy. Complete directions 
and transfer design on pattern number 
C9884. 


FAVORITE CROSS STITCH KITCHEN TOW- 
ELS: Cups and saucers, pots and pans, 
silverware and kitchen items of all kinds, 
worked in designs for cross stitch embroid- 
ery. Large transfer pattern with seven big 
designs. Send for C607. 


PUPPY, SEVEN DAYS OF THE WEEE: He'll 
bounce, tumble and rollick all through the 
week on your tea towels. And, use the 
designs on aprons, blouses, jackets too! 
Large transfer pattern with seven big de- 
signs on number C9887. 


APRONS, SENSIBLE AND LOVELY: A large 
transfer just filled with designs to make the 
prettiest garments. Lovely aprons, skirts, 
jackets and Oh, so many others! Send for 
transfer pattern number C9991. 











Gor You! 


More Than 100 Fascinating Hobby 
Ideas for Half a Cent Apiece 


You hobbyists have convinced us that any hobby idea 
is a new one until you've seen it, and that thrilling new 
ideas at half a cent apiece are a bargain. 

So, to bring you many hours of spare-time pleasure, 
and the opportunity for extra cash, we've put three back 
issues of PROFITABLE HOBBIES into a bargain package 
for you. 

The February, March and April issues of 1946, the 
first three in PROFITABLE HOBBIES popular parade, have 
been chosen by the Editors from readers’ requests as the 
January special offer. 

In these numbers are more than one hundred hobby 
success stories of people from all over the country. In 
one is the story which won first prize in PROFITABLE 
HOBBIES' big $2500 story contest with which the magazine 
was launched. ' In the other two numbers are several other 
prize-winning yarns to delight those who love entertaining 
reading. 

COMPLETE YOUR HOBBY LIBRARY 

Although these back numbers have been sold formerly 
as an accommodation to subscribers who missed early 
issues, at 25c apiece, you can now get THREE idea-packed 
issues for only 50c. 

Since the supply is limited you must order promptly. 
To complete YOUR hobby library with these issues which 
will soon be collectors’ items, just fill out the coupon below, 
add 50c AND MAIL IT BACK TODAY. Your hobby 


treasure chest package will be mailed you at once. 


PROFITABLE HOBBIES 
C7 Westport Station 
Kansas City 2, Mo. 


Enclosed is 50c for which you are to send me, basipedd. 
the February, March and April, 1946 issues of PROFITABLE 
HOBBIES in your special bargain offer. 


NAME 
' ADDRESS 
CITY 
STATE 

















